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The National Diet 


Editorial Foreword 


Tai ME WHAT you eat,” says the 
_ nutritionist, “and I will tell you what you are.” 
_ Rather late in human history, in fact during 

the past 30 years, we have discovered the 
properties df foodstuffs and ascertained their 
effects on the human system. Today the city 
dweller who wishes better health than that 
enjoyed by his farming ancestors has only to 
write to Washington for authoritative pam- 
phlets on diet or can obtain them free from his 
local Emergency Relief Bureau. Science is feed- 
ing even the animals. In studying the longevity 
of tigers, one will find the old fellows not out 
in distant jungles but at home in public zoos 
where they obtain protective diets of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins. 

The responsibility of government to inter- 
fere with the right of ignorant citizens to un- 
dermine their health as well as their bank 
balance is increasing with the years. When 
Congress met in Philadelphia in 1793, that city 
was desolated with the scourge of yellow fever. 
The townsfolk regarded the pestilence as an 
act of God, and the local authorities as such 
did little more than see that bodies were not 
left to rot in the streets. As for the federal 
government, it looked askance at the whole 
plague, and President Washington rented a 
house during the term of Congress not in the 
city but in Germantown, discreetly outside 
the infected area. 


The recent visit of Viscount Astor to the 
United States heralded the news that now the 
leading nations of the world are studying diet 
as a national policy. Viscount Astor is chair- 
man of a committee of the League of Nations 
that has issued a report on the adjustments 
needed to provide Western civilization with 
proper diets. This document followed another 
report issued by the health organization of the 
League, compiled by a technical commission 
of nutrition experts, in which is set forth a new 
ideal, the optimum diet. The dominant idea 
of the report is that the needs of the mother 
and the growing child are of paramount im- 
portance in determining the physical well- 
being of the population of any country. This 
technical commission includes three Americans 
— Professor E. V. McCollum of Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. W. H. Sebrell of the National Insti- 
tute of Health in Washington, and Professor 
Mary Swartz Rose of Columbia University. 


PROTEINS, MINERALS, VITAMINS 


The commission recognizes that the defi- 
ciency in modern diets is less in energy-produc- 
ing foods than in the protective foods. In 
America milk, meats, green vegetables, and 
fruits are the most important protective vict- 
uals. In all countries milk is the most valuable 
of these foods. It is rich in calcium salts and 
phosphates and in vitamins A and B. Ordinary 
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diets are deficient in vitamin D, and, on this 
account, wherever sunshine is not abundant 
throughout the year, fish-liver oils are desir- 
able. Potatoes are recommended as a better 
protective food than cereals. The commission 
has set up model diets for adults, especially for 
the pregnant mothers of the world, and others 
for children of various ages. 

Who knows but that diet is not in part 
responsible for the difference in temperament 
between the stolid British laborer and the 
talkative French peasant? If the Scandinavians 
seem to many tourists to be a contented peo- 
ple, certainly their diet satisfies many scientific 
tests. White bread is inconspicuous. Instead, 
the foreign guest is confronted with all shades 
of whole-wheat and rye breads. Milk and 
cheeses are abundant, and fresh fish rich in 
iodine. 

In our country we are well on the way to- 
ward a national conscience in diet. Yet we 
still tolerate the irony of overproduction of 
foodstuffs concurrently with the malnutrition 
of millions of our children. The chief difficulty, 
of course, is the relatively high cost of protec- 
tive foods. Along with economic maladjustment 
goes the delay in education, the general ig- 
norance owing to the lack of public informa- 
tion about the nutritional value of the various 
foodstuffs. 

One of the silver linings of the depression 
and the widely feared sapping of private initia- 
tive by government feeding is the new vim 
and vigor manifest in the mothers and children 
from our slums — brought about by the free 
diets to which they never had access in times 
of national prosperity. In a manufacturing city 
of Connecticut they tell of an examination in a 
public school in which children were asked 
what, when they grew up, they wanted to be. 
With singular unanimity they wrote: to de on 
relief. 

A Scot in Aberdeen, Sir James Orr, has made 
a somewhat radical recommendation for the 
abandonment of J/aissez faire in the interest 
of national nutrition. Perhaps his plan holds 
suggestions for U.S.A. 


The solution of the problem of how to achieve 
the desired increased consumption, which must 
be brought about by paying a remunerative price to 
the farmer, and, at the same time, making food 
available at a retail price within the reach of the 
poorest, could probably be found by modifying the 
function of marketing boards in the direction of 
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making them public utility companies, which 
would run the processing centres — slaughter houses, 
bacon factories, and milk depots. These boards 
would buy from the farmer and sell to the distribut- 
ing trades, and this organization of distribution 
would, in itself, lower the retail price by lowering 
the cost of distribution. The rest of the gulf should 
be bridged by direct subsidy from the State to the 
boards, and the subsidy should be regarded as more 
in the interests of public health than of agriculture. 


Whether regimented or no, the American 
citizen who is able to read may learn to eat 
scientifically if he has access to $1 a day for 
food, even in restaurants in large cities. The 
Foundations of Nutrition, by Mary Swartz 
Rose, if mentally digested, will give the 
doctors many a holiday. The modern philoso- 
phy of nutrition is set forth in very simple 
fashion in Sherman’s Food and Health and 
in McCollum and Simmonds’s Food, Nurri- 
tion, and Health. 


LICENSE TO EAT 


Mik. Averace Cirmzen goes forth from 
his home after breakfast with certain gadgets 
in his pockets. He usually has a handkerchief. 
He fumbles for his pencil and small change. 
If he drives a car, he carries his operator’s 
license. Would it not be sensible, in these days 
when science has taken the trouble to ascertain 
the properties of victuals, if he carried also a 
card listing protective foods? It might remind 
him that milk and salad serve him better for 
lunch than pastry and pickles. 

Thirty different federal offices in Washing- 
ton are concerned with the problem of nutri- 
tion. New York City has scores of public 
nutrition agencies. Everywhere our States, 
counties, municipalities are alert to the issue. 
Surely the national health deserves greater 
federal responsibility. Several years ago in 
Chile, the secretary of health was given cabinet 
rating. On two previous occasions on this page 
we have urged the creation of new departments 
of the executive government in Washington. 
We have recommended a secretary of educa- 
tion. We have advocated a secretary of the 
arts. Now we suggest that the efficiency of the 
human body is of such paramount importance 
to the American people that health be given 
the dignity of a cabinet position with the sur- 
geon general as secretary of public health. 
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A Businessman 
Looks at the ARMY 


EK. THE PAST four years I have had a 
unique opportunity to view, from the inside, 
the functioning of the United States army. If I 
were a soldier by profession there would be 
nothing unusual in this, but I am not. I am an 
average businessman, one of those run-of- 
the-mine Americans who worry about taxes, 
the rising public debt, commodity prices, 
freight rates, and whether or not they are 
carrying enough insurance to take care of the 
wife and kiddies in case something should hap- 
pen to them. 

Yet for four years I have been a part of the 
army, watching it work in times of stress, under 
conditions closely approximating a major 
military emergency, and again under ordinary 
peacetime routine, when nothing more im- 
portant than tomorrow’s dress parade and next 
spring’s maneuvers appeared on the horizon 
beyond the parade ground. 

Naturally I have learned some interesting 
things about the army, its make-up and its 
management. I like the army; I like the men 
in it; but, looking at it strictly from the view- 
point of the businessman and taxpayer, I 
must admit there is a great deal of room for 
improvement in both organization and man- 
agement. 

As a reserve officer, I was ordered to active 
duty in connection with the Army’s job of 


“organization, administration and supply” of 
the CCC, back in 1933, when the CCC was 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s “experiments noble in 
purpose” and before it became one of Mr. 
Farley’s potent vote-getting machines. 

Immediately on reporting at an army post, 
I was assigned to duty on the staff of the com- 
manding general of the CCC district which 
used that post as its headquarters. I was 
informed, with due solemnity and by no less a 
person than the commanding general himself, 
that, although I was only a reserve officer, 
this would not be held against me; that as long 
as I performed my assigned duties satisfac- 
torily I would occupy the same status as any 
regular-army officer, and be entitled to the 
same privileges, both official and social. In 
other words, I might be a goat but I would be 
accepted by the sheep and accorded full fellow- 
ship. I would observe the same regulations 
regarding official and social calls as a regular 
officer; I would perform all the duties usually 
expected and required of an officer of my 
grade, in addition to the duties to which I was 
assigned as an officer of the district staff. 

As an earnest of the regard in which I was 
to be held by the regulars, as I walked out of 
the general’s office after that interview I was 
presented with a bill for initiation fees and the 
first month’s dues of the officers’ club. The 
adjutant informed me that a charge account 
had been opened for me at the post exchange 
and the post commissary and that the bills 
must be paid on or before the tenth of each 
month. He said also that my name had been 
placed on the guard roster and that I was 
detailed next morning as officer of the day. 
This was fast work for the army, as I learned 
later. But the general had passed the word. 

I was assigned quarters, and within a few 





days moved my family in. After a careful 
study of the pertinent regulations, my wife and 
I began the round of official calls which would 
establish us as full-fledged “members of the 
garrison.” I threw myself into the close-knit 
community life of that post with verve and 
enthusiasm, determined to be part and parcel 
of it. I studied regulations far into the night, 
read everything I could get my hands on about 
the customs of the service, and, secretly, 
practiced the manual of the saber for hours at 
a time, in order that I might acquit myself 
creditably at guard mount and at the weekly 
parades of the battalion, in which I was as- 
signed a part. I acquired a full complement of 
boots and spurs and within a week I could 
return the salute of the headquarters orderly 
with all the nonchalance of a regular. 


SUNK IN A RUT 


Baap atways admired the regular army, 
had looked on regular-army officers as superior 
beings, brave, glamourous, and highly efficient. 
And here I was, a businessman, a civilian part- 
time soldier, set down in a typical army post, 
where I could watch the wheels go round, see 
the machinery work. After four years of it, 
four years of daily association, of working for 
and with a typical segment of it, I still find 
much to admire in the regular army; many 
regular-army officers have become my warm 
friends; I have been treated with universal 
courtesy and consideration. 

But, looking at it from the standpoint of a 
businessman and taxpayer, I found much, very 
much, to deplore in the army. I found its 
administrative machinery ponderous and cum- 
bersome and costly, many of its methods 
antiquated, though hallowed by tradition and 
long usage. As a general rule I found the indi- 
vidual officers much more concerned with their 
personal ambitions, their personal aggrandize- 
ment, than with the success of the army’s 
primary mission in our system of national 
defense. I found a good deal of arrogance, of 
intolerance and contempt for views other than 
those held and promulgated by the all-powerful 
General Staff. 

No doubt the strategical plans and the 
tactical doctrines of our army are sound. I 
wouldn’t know about that; and neither would 
anyone else, until those plans and doctrines 
have been tested in actual combat. The crucible 


of war forges its own geniuses on the field of 
battle; sheer blind luck plays a part too, if one 
reads history aright, and the Lord is generally 
on the side of him who “‘gits thar fustest with 
the mostest men” and has the heaviest 
artillery. 

But the peacetime army is a big business 
establishment subsidized by the taxpayers to 
the tune of more than $1,000,000,000 a year, 
and it ought to be operated on sound business 
principles. It isn’t. 

To begin with, the army is caste-ridden. 
There are too many generals, too much General 
Staff, too much West Point. The army’s under- 
standing of the American ideal, the hopes and 
aspirations and needs of the people beyond 
the narrow confines of its own little posts and 
stations, is pitifully meager; and it assumes a 
lordly attitude of being a destiny within itself, 
rather than an instrument of public service. 
It is sensitive of its dignity, jealous of its 
prerogatives, and contemptuous of “those 
damned civilians.” 

I occupied a key staff position, enjoyed the 
confidence of my commander, exercised by 
virtue of my office a considerable amount of 
authority, and had a fair amount of responsi- 
bility. I sat in on policy-making conferences, 
listened to general and colonel and lowly 
lieutenant talking with their hair down, as it 
were. I was impressed by the fact that the 
mental processes of all of them, from lieutenant 
to general, were narrowed by precedent and 
tradition and the “way it has always been 
done.” The last word rests with the com- 
mander, of course. His staff may and does 
advise him, and often it urges on him a course 
of action; but it is the prerogative of the 
general to take the advice or leave it. Very 
often he leaves it. But, when the decision is 
made, in nearly every case, one finds that it is 
tied down and bound round with regulations 
and precedents and with that military buga 
boo, the “way it has always been done.” 


THE EASY LINE OF MARCH 


"Tse West Port caste and the General 
Staff clique are worst of all. It is easy to see 
why this is so. A lad enters West Point at 
about eighteen years of age, spends the next 
four years within the shadows of those clois- 
tered gray walls high up on the Hudson, rarely 
leaving the West Point reservation except for 
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one furlough between his second and third 
years. He is exceedingly impressionable, his 
mind both absorptive and formative. He be- 
comes saturated with the military tradition, 
the military ideals and ideas. When he gradu- 
ates he goes, after a short furlough at home, to 
join his first command, where he immediately 
becomes one of a group, most of whom have 
been through the same four years of training 
and absorbing that he has just finished. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but nevertheless definitely, 
he forms the idea that the Government of the 
United States exists primarily for the sake of 
the army; that those “damned civilians” are 
tiresome and uncouth individuals who under- 
stand nothing of the important and glamourous 
life of which he is a part. 

He has had no experience of civilian affairs; 
he has never really had to stand up against the 
competition of life; he hasn’t the faintest idea 
what it means to a young man to be on his 
own, to fight a tough daily battle for existence. 
All during his course at West Point his every 
activity, almost his every thought, was pre- 
determined by regulation and precedent; his 
personal finances were managed for him; even 
his clothing was bought and paid for by some- 
one else. And, when he joins his regiment as a 
commissioned officer, his daily life is likewise 
regulated. He has no domestic problems, no 
competition against other men to get a job and 
little competition in holding the job his govern- 
ment has handed him. Just so long as he is not a 
downright blackguard or a thief, his job is good 
for life, or at least until he reaches the age of 
64, when he is retired on three fourths of his 
pay. 

He finds that professional ambition is a 
snare and a delusion. Every three years his 
pay is automatically increased, regardless of 
the degree of efficiency with which he has per- 
formed his duties. When in the fullness of time 
his name reaches the top of the list in his grade, 
he will inevitably be promoted to the next 
higher grade. 

So, in twenty years or so he becomes a 
colonel, and maybe, if he is very discreet, gets 
good marks in his lessons at the various service 
schools, and hasn’t fostered any new and 
unusual ideas, he’ll become a brigadier general; 
later, perhaps, a major general. The habits of 
long years are not easily broken, and, as the 
lieutenant walks softly before his superiors 
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along the groove cut out for him, he becomes 
habituated to following the groove. 

The process has been going on for many 
many years. After every war some new blood 
comes into the army, but West Point still 
dominates in numbers, and the new blood 
soon becomes accustomed to doing the same 
old things in the same old way. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


Tiuere 1s a tremendous waste of man 
power, of education and training, and conse- 
quently of money in all ranks. The military 
education of an army officer, by the time he has 
gone through West Point, the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, or the Cavalry, Field Artil- 
lery, or Coast Artillery School, the Command 
and General Staff School at Leavenworth, and 
finally the Army War College at Washington 
and is ready to take his place on the General 
Staff, represents an investment by the tax- 
payers of some $200,000, not counting his pay 
and allowance during the years when he is not 
attending schools. 

Most of that highly technical and expensive 
education is allowed to go to waste, except of 
course in time of war. It is wasted because 
practically all of it — with the possible excep- 
tion of the company officers’ course at Benning 
—is theoretical. Unless the graduate gets 
some chance to practice his theories with real 
live soldiers, they soon are forgotten or become 
a meaningless jumble of words. 

It would seem logical that, after the govern- 
ment has spent some twenty thousand dollars 
odd sending an officer through the course at 
Benning, when he is sent to his regiment he 
might be given an opportunity to practice 
some of the things he has presumably learned, 
to instruct his fellow officers and soldiers of 
the regiment in the up-to-the-minute theories 
and practices as taught by what is said to be 
the finest school of its kind in the world. But 
does he get that chance? Never! Well — hardly 
ever, so far as my observation goes. Nine 
times out of ten a recent graduate of Benning 
will be assigned to some minor staff duty, such, 
for example, as assistant adjutant or assistant 
quartermaster or post athletic officer. 

I know of one case, a young first lieutenant 
who made a brilliant record at the Infantry 
School, specialized in machine gunnery, and 
on graduation was said to be one of the best 
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machine-gun officers in the army. On reporting 
at the station to which he was assigned after 
finishing school at Benning, he was immedi- 
ately detailed to the service company, where 
his duties consisted of seeing that the required 
number of mules were hitched to the required 
number of garbage-pick-up wagons each morn- 
ing. Some few months later he was detailed as 
junior aide-de-camp to the commanding gen- 
eral, and he has hardly seen a machine gun 
since leaving Benning three years ago. 

That’s just an example of the appalling 
waste of man power, training, and education 
which is the rule rather than the exception in 
the army. Everywhere you'll find $5,000-a- 
year majors and $6,000-a-year lieutenant colo- 
nels and colonels holding desk jobs with 
resounding titles, their duties consisting almost 
entirely of signing a few unimportant reports 
prepared by $70-a-month sergeants. 

There are literally hundreds of colonels of 
the combatant arms who have never com- 
manded a regiment, even in a parade; lieuten- 
ant colonels who haven’t seen a whole battalion 
together at one time in years. 

I know one lieutenant colonel of infantry 
whose case is typical. During the World War 
he was a major but he did not command a 
battalion; he served as an assistant division 
adjutant. Following the war he was sent to the 
Command and Staff School, where, after a 
strenuous two-year course that cost the tax- 
payers something like $40,000, he was detailed 
for four years as assistant instructor of Na- 
tional Guard units in a Midwestern State. 
Then he was sent to Benning, where, for a little 
over a year, he actually commanded a battal- 
ion of infantry — the only period during more 
than sixteen years when he has actually 
commanded soldiers. After Benning he went 


out on another four-year detail as instructor, 
Finally, in order to comply with the letter of 
the law which says that every field officer must 
have a certain amount of duty with troops to 
be eligible for promotion, this major was 
assigned to a regiment and sent to the station 
where one battalion of that regiment was 
stationed. Immediately on arrival at the post 
he was assigned to duty as CCC inspector. On 
one occasion during his three years at that 
station he mounted a horse. The major was 
duly promoted to lieutenant colonel. He had 
had his two years’ duty with troops! 


AN ARMY POST 


Conswer tas post at which I served my 
four years. It is quite typical of the 200 odd 
army posts in the United States and her 
possessions. Some are larger, some smaller, 
but this one is about average. 

Shortly after the Civil War, it was built as a 
regimental post, when a regiment had about 
600 men. It is now a one-battalion post. 
Including the medical detachment, the quar- 
termaster detachment, the signal and ordnance 
detachments, there are about 600 soldiers 
commanded by a brigadier general. The 
battalion is commanded by a lieutenant colo- 
nel, and is a separate administrative unit from 
the post itself. So, really, there is no need for 
a post administrative set-up at all. The bat- 
talion commander is fully qualified by training 
and experience to act as post commander as 
well as battalion commander. And the battal- 
ion staff could quite easily handle post ad- 
ministrative work as nothing more than a neg- 
ligible sideline. 

But the army doesn’t do things that way. 
That’s the sensible and economical way to do 
it, but — 

The G-1 section of the War Department 
General Staff had more general officers than 
jobs needing generals. It was decided there- 
fore to place one of these excess generals in 
command of this particular post, and a briga- 
dier was chosen and given the assignment. 
Well and good, if they had let it go at that; 
but they didn’t. A general has to have a staff, 
and the members of that staff must be of suit- 
able rank. 

The staff assembled by this general to handle 
the administration of this little one-battalion 
post is, in addition to the general himself: 
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1 lieutenant colonel; post executive officer 

1 colonel; post surgeon 

1 lieutenant colonel; post chaplain 

1 major; post plans and training officer 

I major; post prison and police officer 

I major; post exchange officer 

I captain; post quartermaster 

1 captain; assistant post quartermaster and utilities 
officer 

I captain; post adjutant 

I captain; senior aide-de-camp 

I captain; post signal officer 

1 first lieutenant; assistant post adjutant 

1 first lieutenant; junior aide-de-camp 

1 first lieutenant; assistant post quartermaster and 
subsistence officer 


The noncommissioned staff consists of two 
warrant officers, some fifteen sergeants, and 
twenty odd corporals, privates first-class, and 
privates. 

In dollars and cents, this staff costs the 
taxpayers about $50,000 a year in salaries 
alone! 

In contrast, consider the fact that twenty 
years ago the staff which ran this same post 
was numbered as follows: 

1 lieutenant colonel; post and regimental commander 

I captain; post and regimental adjutant 

1 captain; post and regimental quartermaster 

I major; post surgeon 

I captain; post chaplain, post athletic officer, post 

welfare officer, post library officer, and secre- 


tary of the officers’ club. (He still had plenty 
of time to study his prayer book.) 


THE DAY’S WORK 


Waa, ONE MAY ask, do all these staff 
officers find to do. Let’s take a typical day’s 
routine; almost any day will do. 

The morning mail arrives at 8:30 a.m. There 
are, let us say, 50 official letters, including 
bulletins and copies of routine corps and War 
Department orders for file in the post files. 
Thirty-five of those letters w__ be of a purely 
routine nature, and the sergeant major will 
prepare the answers, usually in the form of an 
indorsement. If the indorsement goes to higher 
headquarters, it will be prepared for the signa- 
ture of the executive officer, who signs it For 
the Commanding General. If it goes down, to a 
lower echelon, the adjutant will sign it, By 
Command of Brigadier General Doe. The in- 
dorsements and letters will be ready for signa- 
ture by 11 o’clock, and will be placed on the 
adjutant’s desk. The adjutant will sign his 
and take those for the executive’s signature to 
that officer’s office across the hall. At 11:30 


the adjutant will receive the report of the old 
officer of the day and relieve him and then the 
adjutant is ready to go to lunch. He’s probably 
answered the telephone half a dozen times, 
answered the general’s buzzer once or twice 
with some information the old man wanted. 
All in all, he’s had a hard day’s work. 

As for the executive, he’s in a sweat, too. 
He’s had to sign, we'll say, half a dozen indorse- 
ments and two letters, look over and initial a 
set of charges laid against Private Smith for 
being drunk on duty, held a lengthy conference 
with the senior aide about the forthcoming 
golf match with the general that afternoon, 
and heard Captain Brown’s appeal for a coat 
of paint on the kitchen walls of his quarters on 
the row. 

At 11:45 A.M. all the officers come by to get 
their personal mail out of their boxes and 
initial the bulletin board. They’re through for 
the day. Drill is over at 11:30. After lunch, 
maybe half of them will piddle around their 
company orderly rooms for an hour or so; the 
other half will either go to town, take a well- 
earned rest on their bunks, play golf, go 
swimming, or otherwise labor at killing time 
until dinner. 

The police and prison officer goes over to the 
guardhouse at 8 o'clock. He looks over the 
work sheet prepared by the provost sergeant, 
showing just where the 30-odd prisoners are 
working, what they are doing, how many 
wagons are on the garbage detail, how many 
are being used to haul this and that, and the 
state of health of a bay mare mule named 
Nellie who was unaccountably droopy yester- 
day. After that, he’s through for the day. He’s 
tired, too. 

The post exchange officer goes to the ex- 
change about g o'clock, looks to see if the 
floors have been swept and the showcases 
dusted (the post exchange is the general store 
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operated for the benefit of military personnel). 
Then he looks over the steward’s statement 
of yesterday’s business. 

Very likely both the post prison and police 
officer and the post exchange officer are recent 
graduates of the Command and General Staff 
School, where for two years they studied the 
higher phases of the science of war, moved 
paper armies across paper terrain, wrote orders 
for battles that were never fought, and other- 
wise played hide-and-seek with themselves and 
their fellow students. When they graduated 
from this intensive two-year course, which cost 
the taxpayers between $25,000 and $40,000, 
someone felt they had certainly earned a rest, 
so they were thoughtfully detailed to their pres- 
ent jobs. 

Of course everyone knows that the provost 
sergeant really runs the prison and police job 
and the steward really manages the post ex- 
change. The provost sergeant receives $54 a 
month and his quarters, and the post exchange 
steward, who is a civilian and a trained book- 
keeper, gets $175 a month — which salaries 
are just about what the respective jobs are 
worth. The two majors get approximately 
$5,000 a year each, in addition to comfortable 
homes, rent-free, with gas, water, and elec- 
tricity thrown in for good measure. 

As for the chaplain, who gets around $6,000 
a year, he holds services in the post chapel 
every Sunday morning and occasionally sits 
in for a cup of tea with the ladies’ aid society. 
He’s also post library officer, but the library 
sergeant does the work. 

Sitting right at the foot of the throne, as it 
were, are the two aides-de-camp, a captain 
and a first lieutenant. 

The captain, who is senior aide, gets about 
$3,600 a year. His principal duties are to act as 
the general’s social secretary and golf stooge, 
to see that the general gets to the right party 
at the right time, to stand by his side at dances 
and receptions and introduce the guests to 
the great man as they pass through the receiv- 
ing line. 

The junior aide, who is paid around $3,000, 
acts, unofficially of course, in the same capacity 
to the general’s wife. The junior aide is also 
secretary of the polo club and inspects the 
general’s mount before it is brought to the 
general. Both aides are always on tap to make 
up a foursome at golf or bridge or to accompany 


the general on rides around the post on his 
charger. On occasion, he escorts the general’s 
daughter to a ball or walks Mrs. General’s 
pooch. It’s a grand (not to say remarkable) life 
for a soldier. 


Boss OF THE WORKS 


Tae commanvinc general himself is, of 
course, top dog. The soldiers have a nickname 
for him; they call him Little Jesus. The officers 
and their wives refer to him respectfully and 
with bated breath as The C. G. He is sur- 
rounded with the pomp and circumstance of a 
prince of the blood. When he walks or rides 
abroad, he is accompanied by one or both of his 
aides-de-camp. No official function starts until 
he arrives, and the party’s over when he leaves, 
Even at a private party in a private house 
everyone stands up when he enters a room, and 
all remain standing—men and women — 
until the general is graciously pleased to sit or 
until he leaves the room. When he chooses to 
inspect some phase of the military activity of 
the post, everyone stops at his approach and 
remains standing at attention until he passes 
on. He speaks first and he speaks last. When 
he plays golf he tees off first — and he generally 
wins the match in spite of the handicap of 60 
odd years. 

He is paid a salary of some $7,000 a year. In 
addition, there are certain perquisites. He gets 
the best house on the station, as a matter of 
course. That is usually a handsome brick 
dwelling containing some twelve to fifteen 
rooms and about four baths. There are also 
quarters for his house servants and a garage 
for his private car. The government furnishes 
heat and light and fuel for cooking, and the 
post greenhouse sends over fresh flowers for his 
table every morning. (Just why a greenhouse 
is a necessary adjunct to a military post is 
a question beyond my merely civilian compre- 
hension to answer.) 

The general is furnished with two automo- 
biles, a sedan of a popular make costing about 
$1,700 and a smaller sedan costing less than 
$1,000. The government also furnishes drivers, 
an orderly to sit on the front seat beside the 
driver and open the doors, and, of course, 
gas and other upkeep. There are four horses in 
the general’s stables, two for himself and one 
for each of his aides-de-camp. 


In the case of major generals commanding 





A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT THE ARMY 


corps areas, the perquisites differ in quantity 
rather than in kind. They have more automo- 
biles and larger houses, and people stand up a 
little more stiffly when they come into a room. 
Also, the flags which fly on the front of their 
automobiles have two stars instead of the one 
star allowed a brigadier. Their aides are per- 
haps a fraction more pompous than the aides 
of a brigadier general. When they come into 
a post they get thirteen guns instead of a mere 
eleven. 


GET OUT THE Ax! 


Iv’s a ice life for the generals, for the 
aides-de-camp, the colonels and lieutenant 
colonels, the majors, and the captains on the 
staff. But, seriously, it’s hard on the taxpayer. 
And, from a mere businessman’s standpoint, 
it is unnecessarily top-heavy with rank and pay 
and allowances. 

As a conservative estimate, I should say 
that the administrative overhead of this par- 
ticular post runs from $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year more than is really necessary. And, from 
a purely military standpoint, there is no real 
justification for the existence of this post at all. 
Multiply that sum by 100, for the other posts 
which are equally unnecessary for military and 
defense purposes, and you’ve got a sizable 
sum of money which is being thrown away ev- 
ery year. 

I have not drawn an exaggerated picture. 
The peacetime military establishment has be- 
come a victim of that most insidious disease, 
the creeping paralysis of bureaucracy. Its 
master minds are imbued with the idea of self- 
aggrandizement, perpetuation of the system, 
with all its shibboleths, all its ancient pomp 
and tradition. Individually, many of them are 
earnest, sincere men, laboring under the de- 
lusion that they are doing an important public 
work in a highly efficient manner. Almost any 
army officer will tell you, with very slight 
provocation, that he is underpaid, scurvily 
treated in the matter of living quarters and 
other allowances; that he is overworked and 
his talents sadly unappreciated by an ungrate- 
ful government. He believes it, too. 

For all the ills which afflict our army — for, 
after all, it is our army — I can offer no sure- 
fire panacea. To begin with, though, I’d say 
we should have a few skeptics and iconoclasts 
on the military-affairs committees of both 


House and Senate. They need members who'd 
take what the General Staff told them with a 
large grain of salt — and then go out and see 
for themselves. 

I think the enrollment at West Point should 
be cut down by at least half and that half of 
all officers commissioned in the army should 
come from civilian universities and colleges 
and should have had at least two years busi- 
ness experience before they are taken into the 
army. When an officer is ready for promotion 
to the grade of major, make him take a leave 
of absence without pay for two years and 
require him to become actively engaged in 
private business during that time. If he can 
make his way alone for that length of time 
without starving to death, he’ll be a lot better 
major. And we’ll have more efficient adminis- 
tration in the army. 

Retire at least two thirds of the generals 
now on the active list and don’t appoint any 
more until the need for them is real and urgent. . 
We have five times as many colonels now as 
we have regiments for them to command. Let 
them do the generals’ jobs or, rather, the jobs 
which the generals are now doing. The mere 
act of putting a silver star on a man’s shoulder 
and giving him the title of General does not 
add to his ability, but it does add to the cost of 
supporting him. 

Abandon out-of-hand some 100 or so of our 
army posts which have no earthly value in our 
scheme of national defense and concentrate 
enough soldiers at a few posts to permit of 
real military training — enough to have full- 
strength regiments and battalions for the 
officers to command, to work out their tactical 
problems, to practice their expensively learned 
theories. 

And, last, let’s make what generals are left 
hire their own social secretaries and get up 
their golf games as best they may, so the 
handsome young captains can do some real 
soldiering. 

We Americans don’t want a war but we 
realize that, the world being what it is, we need 
a regular army to act as a nucleus around 
which to build if war is forced on us. We 
should demand that our regular army be both 
efficient and economical, that it remain our 
servant rather than become our master. 

We don’t like our army to refer to us or 
think of us as “those damned civilians.” 
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@. ALL PHYSICAL ills that beset human- 
kind, that force men and women into prolonged 
disability, unemployment, and discourage- 
ment, one disease leads all the rest. Yet it is not 
the one most of us would guess. As a cause of 
death it is well down from the top of the list. 
Diseases of the heart, kidneys, and lungs, these 
and cancer are the outstanding killers; but no 
one of them is the greatest cause of distress and 
suffering. The ailment that most persistently 
disables the greatest number of people, the 
most common single cause of chronic illness, is 
rheumatism. 

A recent house-to-house survey in represent- 
ative sections of Massachusetts by the State 
Department of Health—one of the most 
painstaking investigations of the kind yet 
made — indicated 140,000 victims of rheuma- 
tism in a population of 4,380,000, I person in 
every 10 who had reached the age of 40. There 
were twice as many cases of rheumatism as of 
heart ailments, 6 times as many as of tubercu- 
losis, and 15 times as many as of cancer. 
Samplings of the United States as a whole tell 
a similar story of the prevalence of rheumatism, 
of the vast number of helpless people for which 
it is responsible. The Veterans’ Bureau at 
Washington reports more than $10,000,000 
paid during 1936 in pensions to veterans for 
chronic joint disease. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company estimates annual loss in 
wages because of rheumatism at nearly $250,- 
000,000. From Io to 20 per cent of the benefits 
granted for total disability in European coun- 
tries are to sufferers from chronic rheumatism. 
This malady was third on the list of all diseases, 
either chronic or acute, for which industrial 
workers in Great Britain during one year con- 
sulted physicians. 

Now, the term rheumatism as commonly 
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used takes in much territory. It is applied to 
muscles, tendons, and ligaments as well as to 
joints. But at least nine tenths of all rheumatic 
cases are of stiffened joints, and physicians call 
this arthritis. Injuries, strain, and specific in- 
fection, as from gonorrhea, account for a rela- 
tively few arthritis cases, but the overwhelming 
majority fall into two general classifications: 
(1) rheumatoid or “chronic infectious” arthri- 
tis and (2) osteoarthritis. 

The first starts with inflammation in the tis- 
sues about the joint; the second has its onset 
more in degeneration of the joint itself. But the 
important thing is that rheumatoid arthritis 
strikes people at amy age (most often between 
20 and 40) and is abnormal; it is not caused by 
natural, inevitable processes of advancing age, 
and, if we knew enough about its causes, it 
could be avoided. It might be wiped out, as 
yellow fever was. Yet more than half of all 
rheumatic cases are of this variety, and it in- 
cludes most of the worst cases, the wheel-chair 
and bed-ridden victims. A peculiarity is that it 
strikes women more often than men — nearly 
half again as often. Though common in tem- 
perate zones all over the world, almost never 
does it occur in tropical climates. Moreover, 
there is less susceptibility to it toward the north 
or south pole. Cold, damp, changeable climates 
seem to be the ones to avoid. 

Though no one ever has rheumatoid arthri- 
tis normally, every one of us, if he lives long 
enough, may expect to have osteoarthritis, the 
old-age variety, in greater or less degree. In 
distinction from the rheumatoid type, it affects 
men more than women. Like gray hair, it s 
a sign of the aging of body tissues. Regardless 
of locality or climate, we seldom escape a touch 
of it after 50; but this does not always mean 
that it will become severe enough to give seri- 
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ous discomfort. Sometimes joint changes are 
greater than might be expected, because 
physical age exceeds age measured by years. It 
is a good physician’s job to try to find out what 
are the more important accelerating causes — 
to discover anything and everything which 
might impair the general health. This applies 
to either of the two general types of rheuma- 
tism. The pain is usually reduced when the 
general health is better. Sometimes the answer 
is fairly simple — possibly only a diet defi- 
ciency or constipation — but more often it is a 
combination of hidden ailments rather than 
just one. 


NEGLECTED SUFFERERS 


Tvrorranr as it is to get rid of arthritis, 
especially the abnormal kind, medical men 
know altogether too little about its causes. Yet 
they have had a long time in which to find out, 
for stiffening of the joints is not something new. 
Examination of fossil remains has demon- 
strated the existence of chronic arthritis among 
vertebrates long before recorded history. The 
ape man of the Pliocene age had it 1,800,000 
years ago, as did the neolithic man only 25,000 
years back. Study of mummies has shown that 
the predynastic Nubians and Egyptians had 
plenty of “‘rheumatics,” also the North Ameri- 
can Indians long. before the white folks came. 
At any rate, indications are that the nature of 
the disease has not changed much in the last 
8,000 years. Yet no physician is able to tell 
what causes the commonest variety of stiffened 
joints. 

The most shocking fact, however, is that the 
average practitioner, when consulted by a 
theumatic patient, does not have even the 
knowledge that is available. Though no one 
knows exactly what causes rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, a good deal is known about what to do for 
it. And it is far more responsive to treatment 
than is generally believed. Under proper care 
many cases can be completely cured, especially 
in the earlier stages, and most patients can be 
restored to a more comfortable and useful life. 

The great mistake frequently made by 
physicians as well as by patients is to assume 
that there must be some single cause. A patient 
would like to think that he can be cured by re- 
moving an infected tooth or by applying heat 
to the afflicted joints or by use of a vaccine; 
but effective treatment is rarely as simple as 


that. To use one remedy aimed at a single 
cause only raises false hopes. The best results 
are obtained when the physician proceeds as if 
he had said: “I don’t know what causes your 
arthritis and I’m sure no one else would know. 
But it is reasonable to believe there must be a 
loss of balance between resistance and disease. 
We'll try to improve everything that may be ex- 
pected to help your general resistance to what- 
ever is causing the trouble.” 
As one competent specialist expressed it: 
When there’s a train wreck, because of a bad 
switch, the remedy is not merely to repair that switch 
but to find out what is wrong with the whole railway . 


system that permitted so faulty a switch to remain 
undiscovered. 


The tragedy of the situation is, however, 
that the necessary kind of treatment, requiring 
the best scientific knowledge available, may 
be long-drawn-out, lasting for weeks and 
months, and hence is bound to be expensive. 
But rheumatoid arthritis is most prevalent 
among those in the lower economic classes, the 
very persons least able to stand the expense. 
There is a desperate need for free sanitariums, 
State institutions specializing in treatment of 
arthritis — institutions such as there are for 
patients suffering from tuberculosis or mental 
diseases. In the entire United States there is 
not one institution for free treatment of arthri- 
tis. Sweden, with her highly developed social 
sense, has four of them provided by the govern- 
ment, besides special wards in general hospi- 
tals. Public hospitals in the United States do 
take an occasional rheumatic patient, but sel- 
dom are they organized to use all the latest 
scientific knowledge. Furthermore, pressure on 
their space to care for operative cases and for 
more acute ailments is too great to give 
rheumatic sufferers what they need. 

In the clinics and hospitals where the best 
possible treatment can be carried out, the 
charge for a preliminary study of a case may 
easily be $100, and the daily cost will hardly be 
less than $10. Hence, if the disease hangs on for 
several months, even though showing gradual 
improvement, the expense for the average 
patient may be prohibitive. 

When young children have arthritis they 
usually can get free treatment, for the pathos 
of a disabled child appeals to almost everyone, 
and many hospitals for crippled children have 
been well endowed. (Indeed, such hospitals 
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sometimes engage in keen competition for 
patients, as those employed in them naturally 
wish to make it plain that their jobs are neces- 
sary.) But, when an adult without much money 
is forced into unemployment by chronic arthri- 
tis, he is decidedly out of luck. The doctor hates 
to see such a patient come into his office. Even 
if he knows how to treat him, which he may 
not, he at least is aware that effective treat- 
ment will require considerable time. 


AROUSING PUBLIC OPINION 


Way 1s so ure done to care for 
victims of the most disabling of all chronic 
diseases? The explanation is not hard to find. 

Man is a selfish animal and is less inclined to 
behave decently toward his fellows when 
worthy deeds do not obviously coincide with 
self-interest. If arthritis were contagious, we 
should undoubtedly have plenty of public hos- 
pitals in which to combat it. We co-operatively 
fight tuberculosis because we know each un- 
cared-for victim is a danger to us. We are will- 
ing to pay to have the insane properly looked 
after lest some of them run amuck. We may 
even become reconciled to a tax for slum clear- 
ance if convinced that unsanitary buildings are 
a possible menace to the health of the com- 
munity. But it is not quite so evident, when 
millions are prevented, by a noncontagious dis- 
ease, from supporting themselves, that there is 
a serious social loss by no means confined to the 
immediate victims and their families. We do 
not yet perceive that we a// lose and that in one 
way or another we all must pay. 

There is reason to believe a changed public 
opinion about rheumatism may not be far off. 
It is a world problem about which something 
ought to be done, and, luckily, something is 
being done. Since 1924, twenty European coun- 
tries have been represented in an International 
League against Rheumatism, with headquar- 
ters in Amsterdam; and in 1928 a Committee 
for the Control of Rheumatism was formed in 
the United States to co-operate with the 
League in Europe. At first the American com- 
mittee was composed entirely of physicians, 
but more recently it was reorganized into an as- 
sociation which includes laymen — though 
they are careful to exclude anyone having vac- 
cines or other “cures” to sell. The purpose of 
this American association is not only to pro- 
mote study and research but to acquaint all 
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members of the medical profession in this coun- 
try with more facts about rheumatism, to have 
them understand that there is no reason, even 
with only the present store of knowledge, why 
doctor or patient should regard an arthritis 
case as hopeless. When enough doctors are 
aware that most patients may be greatly 
helped if not cured, then perhaps better facili- 
ties will be provided for treatment. 


BATTLES IN THE LABORATORY 


Even ir tary knew a specific cause for 
chronic arthritis, physicians would continue 
to study the relation of the disease to the whole 
system and to treat the “total personality” 
just as they do now, for there would still be the 
problem of why the primary cause, if there is 
one, should operate on one person more than 
on another. That was true of tuberculosis. 
After the discovery of the tubercular bacillus, 
no radical changes came in method of treat- 
ment. Rest and other methods for improving 
the bodily resistance are still of greatest im- 
portance. Doctors have never learned exactly 
what is responsible for measles, smallpox, or 
chicken pox, and yet they have greatly en- 
larged their knowledge of how to treat them. 

Meanwhile a tremendous amount of research 
is being carried on to try to find every possible 
correlation between cause and effect. 

For a long time there has been wide accept- 
ance of a theory that a main cause of rheuma- 
toid arthritis must be some kind of infection 
which attacks the joints. At first it was thought 
this infection was bacterial, but the trend of 
opinion since has been toward the belief that 
such infection is not from any known organism. 
More recently there is much to suggest that if 
there is infection it is not bacterial, not from 
any living organisms, but from some kind of 
chemical virus. None of these theories, how- 
ever, has been proved. Painstaking researchers 
in well-known endowed institutions have tried 
injecting serums from arthritic patients into 
rabbits and guinea pigs, but positive proof one 
way or another is still lacking. Possibly there is 
no single cause. 

Doctors have tried to effect cures by yank- 
ing out infected teeth or tonsils. But the fact 
remains that, though many persons having 
such focal infections suffer from rheumatism, 
many others with worse infections escape it. 
One person improves after removal of teeth or 
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tonsils, but others fail to improve, and there 
have been numerous cases whcre the patients 
promptly grew worse. Though it may possibly 
be true that a man with bad tonsils is in 
greater than average danger of rheumatoid 
arthritis, the disease is just as much an enigma 
as before all the stress on focal infection. 

Yet interesting correlations have been noted. 
A majority of rheumatoid arthritis patients are 
likely to be slender, shallow-chested — while 
the old-age variety of arthritis seems to be 
more severe among the short and stout. There 
is a frequent tendency to anemia. The influence 
of climate has already been mentioned. Diffi- 
culty of adjustment to temperature changes 
shows in simple tests. Move an arthritic and a 
normal person from one room to another in 
which the temperature is ten degrees higher or 
lower, and the surface temperature of the ar- 
thritic will be the slower to change. 

Rheumatic fever, which appears to be closely 
related to rheumatoid arthritis, rarely occurs 
in parts of the South. Studies in New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, and in Florida disclosed that 
the disease was uncommon in those localities. 
In and about Tucson, Arizona, few white 
people have arthritis, and Indians there have it 
less than do those elsewhere. However, to go 
South from a less favorable climate is not 
always helpful unless the patient has a proper 
routine of living and co-ordinated treatment. 
One should not depend on climate alone. The 
onset of the affliction is most frequently in late 
winter and early spring. According to the 
Massachusetts study, there are more cases in 
the country than in the city. This is also true in 
Sweden. 

Though the very rich are by no means im- 
mune to arthritis, the most numerous cases are 
among people whose poverty makes it impos- 
sible for them to live in sanitary buildings, to 
have an adequate diet, or to pay for good den- 
tistry and for expert medical care. In English 
schools for poor children, rheumatic fever is 
common, but in schools for children of the up- 
per classes it is almost unknown. At Eton, a 
school of 1,100, only one rheumatic-fever case 
was reported in 17 years, though in the same 
town, among children in the elementary 
schools, such cases occurred frequently. 

Many studies have been made to try to show 
definite connection between chronic arthritis 
and poor circulation, improper diet, nervous 


conditions, and what not. But the most that 
can be said is that the evidence points to a 
combination of physical causes rather than to 
one cause alone. It has even been suggested 
that chronic arthritis is not a disease at all but 
only a symptom. 


MENTAL FACTORS 


BRescarcn was not been confined ” to 
physical investigation. Many studies have been 
made in the expectation of showing that the 
causes of arthritis may be largely emotional or, 
at any rate, that the disease cannot be properly 
treated without giving full consideration to the 
emotional side of the entire personality. 

We of course have plenty of evidence every 
day of the relation of the emotions to bodily 
conditions. Even mild worry at mealtime can 
hinder digestion and set up a physical disturb- 
ance to cause still more worry. Grief, fear, or 
other emotions start changes in the bodily 
mechanisms regulating distribution of sugar, 
calcium, or other constitutents, fluid retention, 
blood circulation, and nervous activity. It is 
not always easy to tell what is cause and what 
is effect; but physicians are more and more in- 
clined to examine the emotional and physical 
situation as a whole. Two doctors at one of the 
biggest hospitals in New York, one a medical 
man, the other a psychiatrist, have been work- 
ing together on a study of arthritis, each trying 
to influence the other regarding the relative im- 
portance of physical and emotional data. But 
they say it may be several years before they 
can anounce proved facts. 

A number of psychiatrists believe suscepti- 
bility to arthritis may be influenced by emo- 
tional situations in early childhood. Other 
studies have been made of groups of patients in 
whom the onset of the disease came soon after 
a serious grief, financial difficulty, or some 
other mental disturbance. This would be nat- 
ural enough and not peculiar to arthritis. 
Tuberculosis or other ills sometimes follow a 
period of worry that has lowered the general 
resistance of an individual. Many psychiatrists 
insist that a tendency to arthritis is increased 
by any emotional problems which make it dif- 
ficult for a person to adjust himself to life, 
including adjustment to temperature or weather 
changes. This, they say, is why there is less 
arthritis where weather is less variable. These 
same psychiatrists have their own explanation, 
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also, for the high incidence of arthritis in the 
lower economic strata. They declare it is be- 
cause poverty adds to the difficulty of adapting 
oneself to unhappy situations. A man with 
little money cannot easily get away from an 
unsatisfactory environment. 

Whatever is finally proved, it seems fairly 
certain that in treatment of arthritis there may 
be greater effort in the future to examine into 
emotional as well as physical factors. 


WHAT TREATMENT WILL WORK? 


Adrrer a competent doctor has deter- 
mined, by X ray, blood tests, and other means, 
what kind of rheumatism a patient has, he 
makes a through examination and an intensive 
study to try to find out if there are such ag- 
gravating causes as mechanical defect in a joint 
from overuse or strain, local infection, intes- 
tinal disturbance, poor circulation, abnormal 
blood pressure, nutritional deficiency, weak- 
ness from previous illness, lack of rest, fatigue, 
or abnormal mental strain. 

The treatment itself may again be compared 
to that for tuberculosis. It isn’t the cough itself 
or the painful joint that must alone be treated 
but the entire system. Just as in tuberculosis, 
too, complete rest is usually emphasized as of 
prime importance. Most patients with any type 
of chronic arthritis have the idea, often ob- 
tained from a doctor, that continuous activity 
is wise, to prevent stiffening of the joints. But 
the most competent doctors insist on mild exer- 
cise and massage for the joints while the patient 
is getting general rest in bed. 

Many patients have been accustomed to 
poorly balanced diets. The main thing is to get 
plenty of vitamin-containing foods without too 
many starches and sugars. “Joints hate 
starches and sweets.” It used to be that 
rheumatics were forbidden to eat meat, but the 
idea that meat is harmful is now discarded. 

A large number of patients have been led to 
place too much hope in local or general applica- 
tion of heat. This is useful for loosening joints 
and improving local circulation, but it is only one 
phase of the general treatment. Patients have 
been told also that they can be thrown into a 
fever which will kill the infecting organisms 
and thus put an end to their troubles. But, 
since it is not even known that a specific infec- 
tion is the cause, there is no proof that killing 
any organisms present will effect a cure. Some- 


times an artificially created fever does seem 
helpful, but doctors do not know exactly why. 

Numerous vaccines intended for treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis are on the market, each 
with the claim that it has a specific effect; but 
here again, if the cause of the disease is un- 
known, obviously there can be no “specific” 
vaccine. Other vaccines, not aimed at any or- 
ganism in particular but intended to improve 
the general fighting quality of the blood against 
disease, are accepted as probably useful. Doc- 
tors whose work has proved most successful 
have used vaccines as only part of a general 
treatment, rather than as a main reliance. A 
patient may well be suspicious of a doctor who 
promises to cure him by use of vaccines alone. 
Drugs seem to be the least important of all. 
Those doctors who use them only as a tempo- 
rary means to relieve pain do so with no ex- 
pectation that they will contribute importantly 
toward a cure. 

This much is certain: Regardless of which 
part of a treatment has been most essential, 
it is possible to cure even obstinate cases of 
the most serious type of arthritis. It is also 
possible greatly to ameliorate the condition of 
other patients who are not entirely cured. This 
is especially true if treatment is undertaken 
within six months after the disease becomes 
troublesome. 

One study of a large group showed that 82 
per cent of all treatments begun within 6 
months were successful. Other patients have 
been cured after years of helplessness. I know 
of a case where the patient was restored to 
activity after being disabled for 18 years. There 
are few chronic ills for which more can be done. 
Yet many physicians, through lack of knowl- 
edge or unwillingness to make a sufficiently 
thorough study of each case, have sent patients 
away in the depths of despair. I recall another 
patient who failed to show improvement after 
his tonsils were removed and who was told by 
his physician there was nothing more to be 
done for him. But something could have been 
done, and later it was. 

The saddest phase of the whole chronic-ar- 
thritis situation is that the prolonged treat- 
ment leading to a cure is too expensive for the 
majority of those most likely to need it. In the 
richest country on earth, thousands who could 
be useful citizens are helpless cripples from the 
lack of money to cure them. 
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The Civil Liberties Union: 
Political or Nonpartisan? 


A Debate 


I—A Subversive Organization 


by HAROLD LORD VARNEY 


ivcesnm MORE than a reactionary 
gesture is to be seen in the recent insistence of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants that 
Bishop Benjamin Brewster withdraw from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. The action 
was symptomatic of a state of mind which is 
becoming increasingly general among non- 
radical Americans. Those reflecting this state 
of mind are firmly convinced that the Union, 
despite its democratic protestations, is linked 
to the subversive forces in American life. 

Admittedly, many of the sponsors whose 
names Mr. Baldwin conspicuously displays 
on his letterheads are mild liberals whom 
it would be preposterous to describe as 
revolutionists. But the important question 
with any organization is not its list of sponsors, 
but its actual controlling group. Those who 
question the good faith of the A.C.L.U. are 
convinced that the nonradicals on its letter- 
heads are little more than window dressing for 
the actual administrators. While technically 
they may be consulted, the final decisions, it 
is believed, are always shaped and controlled 
by Mr. Baldwin and his personal circle. And 
Mr. Baldwin has clearly stated his personal 
objective in his recent declaration that ‘“‘com- 
munism is the goal.” 

Let us examine the indictment which has 
been drawn against the A.C.L.U. 

First of all, we discover a fundamental 
disagreement between the Union and _ its 
disbelievers on the nature of civil liberty. 
While it is the glib habit of Mr. Baldwin and 
his publicists to suggest that all those who 
condemn the A.C.L.U. are antilibertarians 
and hardened trail blazers for fascism, it is 
hecessary to point out that the Baldwinites 
have no monopoly on the cause of liberty. 


What do we mean by civil liberty? The essen- 
tial point to be kept in mind is that all lib- 
erty —in the flesh-and-blood world — is lim- 
ited and conditioned by the general good. 
Society has found it necessary to safeguard 
the general interest against its antisocial 
minorities, by putting restraints on the lib- 
erty of those minorities. In practice, the limits 
of possible individual liberty are determined 
by the folkways of the people, which, in turn, 
find official expression in our codes of law 
and our processes of judicial interpretation. 

It is here that the A.C.L.U. enters its dis- 
claimer. It is the contention of Mr. Baldwin 
and his co-workers that such judicial processes 
do not adequately protect the “rights” of 
nonconformist minorities which are out of 
sympathy with the prevailing folkways. Hence 
they insist that an American civil-liberties 
union is necessary to act as a sort of public 
defender of the nonconformists. 

It is inescapable that such a proposal 
should strike many Americans as repugnant. 
A body of private and self-selected individuals, 
the A.C.L.U. proposes to thrust its own 
interpretation of civil liberty on the rest of us. 
It unctuously proposes to redress the balance 
in favor of the minority interests and against 
the majority. Implicit in such a program is 
the threat that the A.C.L.U., by becoming a 
partisan of minority groups whose purposes 
are harmful to the general interest, may turn 
civil liberty into an antisocial sword. Instead 
of a redressal of the balance, the inevitable 
result is a new imbalance in which the wel- 
fare of the many is subordinated to the ag- 
grandizement of the few. 

The sheer incongruity of such a program of 
organized special pleading was recognized by 
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Mr. Baldwin himself when he scoffed at the 
recent attempt of the American Liberty 
League to set up a rival committee of lawyers 
to defend its right-wing conception of civil lib- 
erty. Apparently, civil liberty, to the A.C.L.U. 
mind, is a question of Which minority? 

Against this A.C.L.U. concept, its opponents 
insist on the paramount importance of the 
interest of the conforming majority. Liberals 
who applaud every victory of Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Hays as a triumph for the underdog 
forget that such triumphs are frequently 
purchased at the price of a dangerous weaken- 
ing in the stability of the present social order. 
The continuous offensive of the A.C.L.U. 
against those who are trying to make the pres- 
ent system work and its defense of every 
organized band of social wreckers leads not to 
liberty but to Caesarism. Freedom’s true 
friends are those who recognize that the ma- 
jority can be free only when subverters are 
made innocuous. 


However, it is the conviction of many 
liberal Americans that the A.C.L.U. is never- 
theless a useful organization because its inter- 
ventions have a restraining influence on illib- 
eral officials who would otherwise disregard the 
bill of rights. It is true that there are dark 
spots on the civil-liberties map which the 
Union has courageously challenged. But even 
this service cannot be pleaded in extenuation 
of the general influence of the organization. 
Unhappily, the good which the A.C.L.U. may 
accomplish in checking the excess of the op- 
pressive official is counterbalanced by the 
harm of its encouragement of the lawlessness 
of the nonconformist. 

Only those who accept the thesis of revolu- 
tion can see social good in rebellious disorder. 
The balance, in any society, however equita- 
ble, is a delicate and fragile thing. Every social 
order exists on the smoldering crater of a vol- 
cano. What prevents the latent discontent of 
minorities from flaming into violence is the 
restraining influence of law. The knowledge 
that a powerful defense body, with its law- 
yers and its bail money, is prepared to spring 
to their support emboldens disorderly ele- 
ments. They create incidents which would 
otherwise be inhibited. These incidents, in 
turn, provoke the very acts of police and ju- 
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dicial excess which are then cited as the proof 
of the need of a civil-liberties union. 

There is that often quoted letter of Mr, 
Baldwin to Fred H. Merrick, Pittsburgh 
communist leader, written on May 6, 1922, 
in which he advised: 


I should think we ought to do what we did in a 
small way in the days after the steel strike, namely, 
send in some well-known outsiders to make speeches 
or hold meetings at forbidden points and get them. 
selves well arrested. 


This exhibits the A.C.L.U. not merely as 
the redresser but as the inciter of disorder, 
In a literal sense it can be said that the 
A.C.L.U. invites its own “‘oppression.” 

An even graver accusation against the 
A.C.L.U. is the familtar charge that its con- 
trolling officers are interested in the civil- 
liberties cause primarily as a tactical weapon 
to be used to aid anticapitalist revolution. 
Concededly, there are many among the 
A.C.L.U. supporters who cannot be included 
in such an indictment. Others have given un- 
fortunate point to the charge. 

In this respect Mr. Baldwin himself is the 
worst offender. By allying the A.C.L.U. with 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy (an organization so undisguisedly com- 
munist that even the Socialist Party withdrew 
in protest), he has weakened the presumption 
that the Union is neutral with regard to com- 
munism.* Mr. Baldwin himself is a national 
executive committeeman of the League, and 
Dr. Harry F. Ward, National Chairman of the 
Union, doubles in brass as National Chairman 
of the League. In the revealing controversy be- 
tween Stalinism and Trotskyism, which turns 
to a large extent on the issue of civil liberties in 
Russia, it is significant that Mr. Baldwin has 
not lifted his voice in condemnation of the 
Moscow trials and that neither Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Hays, nor he is listed as a member of Dr. Dew- 
ey’s American Committee for the Defense of 
Leon Trotsky. While it may be argued that 
Mr. Baldwin, as the director of an American 
organization, has no call to take a position on 
this Russian controversy, it is interesting to 
remember that he permitted no such interdict 
to restrain him in 1930 when he visited the 
Soviet Union and wrote a book largely lauda- 





* Mr. Earl Browder in bis book Communism in the United 
States (Int. Publ. 1934) describes the League as the key point 
in the whole communist “united front” movement. 
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tory of Stalinite civil-liberties policies. That 
he is now silent indicates strategy rather than 
reticence. 

Admittedly, Mr. Baldwin is not the whole 
American Civil Liberties Union. But his posi- 
tion is so pivotal in the organization that no 
admissible line can be drawn between his per- 
sonal policies and those of the Union. He was 
its originator and founder. He has been its di- 
rector since the beginning. His personal views 
have long been known to the A.C.L.U. mem- 
bers and to the general public. If his pro-com- 
munism were abhorrent to the A.C.L.U. mem- 
bership, is it conceivable that he would not, 
long since, have been supplanted? 

In repudiation of the charge of communist 
inclination, the A.C.L.U. protests that it has 
also defended the free speech rights of Nazis 
and the Ku Klux Klan. This rejoinder can be 
dismissed as polemic eyewash. There have 
been only two such instances chronicled among 
the hundreds of cases noted in the last four an- 
nual reports of the Union. Mr. Baldwin would 
have been less than intelligent if, in the direc- 
tion of a purportedly nonpartisan organiza- 


tion, he had not included at least two such 
precedents to streamline his record. Unfor- 
tunately, his own written words dispel the 
supposition that such interventions were moti- 
vated solely by idealism. He wrote, in Soviet 
Russia Today (September, 1934): 

I champion civil liberty as the best of the non- 
violent means of building the power on which work- 
ers’ rule must be based. If I aid the reactionaries to 
get free speech now and then, if I go outside the class 
struggle to fight against censorship, it is only because 


those liberties help to create a more hospitable at- 
mosphere for working class liberties. 


From a consideration of these typical facts 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
indictment of the patriotic society against 
the A.C.L.U. is justifiable. In such a period as 
the present, when class war issues darken our 
national life, Americans must inescapably 
take their sides— for or against the forces 
which are encouraging proletarian revolution. 
In this conflict, the controllers of the A.C.L.U. 
have clearly indicated their partisanship. They 
must be regarded as fellow marchers in the sub- 
versive army. 


li—@QOr a Subversive Critic? 


by ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


M.. VaRNEY’s article suffers from two 
defects. He doesn’t seem to know much about 
American democracy and he doesn’t seem to 
know anything about the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

He brings a double charge against the Union. 
The first is that the Union “proposes to thrust 
its own interpretation of civil liberty on the 
rest of us.” The second is that this interpreta- 
tion is itself not sincere but is merely a “tacti- 
cal weapon to be used to aid anticapitalist 
revolution” by Roger Baldwin, Harry F. 
Ward, Arthur Garfield Hays, and a few others 
who are alleged to dominate the organization. 

The innuendo in the first-mentioned phrase 
is that the A.C.L.U. has some occult theory 
of civil liberty different from the generally ac- 
cepted one —or at least different from Mr. 


Varney’s. But the A.C.L.U. platform is essen- 
tially the same as the bill of rights. The 
A.C.L.U. exists for the purpose of aiding in the 
defense of these constitutional rights against 
the lawless acts of mobs or local authorities 
such as Mayor Hague of Jersey City. 

The A.C.L.U. theory of civil liberty does not 
differ in the least from the generally accepted 
one. I think, however, that it may differ a good 
deal from Mr. Varney’s, if one may judge from 
his activities and utterances. These, he says, 
have been unkindly characterized elsewhere 
as those of a “hardened trail blazer for fas- 
cism.” I sympathize with his objections to 
such disparagement. But the facts remain that 
from 1927 to 1933 he was Managing Director 
of the Italian Historical Society, an organiza- 
tion engaged in fascist propaganda; that in 
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1933 he was decorated by Mussolini a Cava- 
liere of the Crown of Italy — a fact surely as 
relevant to the present discussion as if Roger 
Baldwin had been decorated with the Order of 
Lenin (which, had it occurred, Mr. Varney 
will admit he would not have failed to men- 
tion); and that from 1933 to 1936 he was as- 
sisted by the avowed fascist, Lawrence Dennis, 
in editing The Awakener, in which he himself 
wrote of fascism as follows: 

Without an understanding of this spiritual reser- 
voir which Fascism has tapped, how may we under- 
stand its miracle of marching millions of youths and 
boys, black-shirted and brown-shirted, who with one 
Olympian gesture have obliterated Liberalism, So- 
cialism, and Communism simultaneously from the 


face of the two most highly cultured nations in the 
world? 


Liberalism is the term commonly employed 
for the philosophy of civil liberty, and Mr. 
Varney here rejoices in its “obliteration.” 
Obviously some further clarification of his 
position is needed. One judges that he is not 
willing, like Mr. Dennis, to be called a fascist; 
perhaps some such term as Mussolinian dem- 
ocrat would please him better, as expressing 
what is evidently a very highly complex atti- 
tude. 

Mr. Varney does not bring up for criticism a 
single one of the activities of the organization. 
The A.C.L.U. now has important branches in 
many States and, taking the whole country 
into consideration, has innumerable special 
committees on free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly, law enforcement in strikes, fair trials, 
deportations, race equality, academic liberty, 
censorship, and allied topics. It has, as Mr. 
Varney mentions, defended many cases through 
its lawyers; it has put out protests and peti- 
tions; it has published a great number of valu- 
able pamphlets on special issues. And yet Mr. 
Varney does not cite a single instance in which 
the Union has condoned lawless violence or 
incitement to violence. Surely a strange record 
for a subversive organization. 

Instead, Mr. Varney conducts his attack by 
a method which in itself betrays his complete 
alienation from American democratic ideas. 
He first identifies a nationwide organization 
with a few leaders in the East and then identi- 
fies these leaders with a few minor activities or 
utterances of theirs. Apparently, he would re- 
fuse to allow these members of the A.C.L.U. 
the right to have any personal opinions un- 
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connected with the organization. In addition, 
he misrepresents the opinions which they do 
hold. 


Ler us turn to those specific officers of 
the Union against whom Mr. Varney inveighs, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, the Union’s leading 
attorney, has repeatedly made plain, by un- 
equivocal statements both in his books and on 
the public platform, that he believes firmly in 
capitalism —a personal opinion which Mr, 
Varney neglects to mention. The only definite 
charge made against Mr. Hays by Mr. Varney 
is that he is not a member of the American 
Committee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky! 
Against Dr. Harry F. Ward, chairman of the 
A.C.L.U. and professor of theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, there are two charges: 
He is not a member of the Defense Committee 
and he is an officer of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, whose membership is 
open to communists. Again we have the as- 
sumption that one cannot work with others for 
a specific purpose without agreeing with them 
in every other purpose. Mr. Varney would 
probably deny that any communist could sin- 
cerely desire world peace, but one would think 
that he might at least concede that privilege 
to a professor of Christian theology. 

Finally, there is the diabolical Roger Bald- 
win, to whom Mr. Varney devotes nearly half 
his article. Mr. Baldwin, in addition to not 
being a member of the Defense Committee and 
to being a member of the American League, 
according to Mr. Varney “in 1930 visited the 
Soviet Union and wrote a book largely lauda- 
tory of Stalinite civil-liberties policies.” 

One may charitably assume that Mr. Varney 
has never seen the book in question. Liderty 
Under the Soviets (published in 1928, not 1930) 
was a dispassionate account of every phase of 
liberty and lack of liberty in Russia. Its report 
might be considered favorable as to the amount 
of economic liberty and security which Mr. 
Baldwin thought he found at that time in 
Russia, but in numerous passages he explicitly 
condemned the Stalinist civil-liberties policy. 
The only passage approaching laudation is one 
in which he said he had seen worse prisons else- 
where, adding, however, immediately: 


In pointing out such differences, I do not mini- 
mize the evils of Russian prisons, nor do I extenuate 
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the regime’s policy in locking up so many men and 
women without a trial or hearing, most of them inno- 
cent of any real offense. 


The reader will not be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Varney’s quotation from Mr. Baldwin 
that “communism is the goal” has been torn 
from its context. The statement was made in 

jal answer to a questionnaire sent out by 
Mr. Baldwin’s class at Harvard, in which the 
recipient was asked to set forth his personal 
social philosophy. Mr. Baldwin used the term 
communism not, as the casual reader would 
infer from Mr. Varney’s quotation, in a po- 
litical or party sense but simply in its generic 
meaning of a “classless society.” 

The position of the A.C.L.U. and its officers 
has been from the beginning perfectly clear 
and consistent. The A.C.L.U. is unalterably 
opposed to any system of government which 






fii— Rebuttal by Mr. 


L. IS SUPERFICIAL to pretend that we 
can simplify the question of the Civil Liberties 
Union by describing it as a disinterested de- 
fender of our first ten constitutional amend- 
ments. For the whole controversy between the 
Union and its opponents hinges on not accept- 
ance but interpretation of the bill of rights. The 
lawyers of the American Liberty League, whom 
I mentioned, based their defense of an entirely 
different social philosophy from that of Mr. 
Baldwin and Dr. Ward on the safeguards of 
this same bill of rights. 

It is inaccurate to say that the A.C.L.U. 
position is the “traditional American position.” 
The only official body which has the right to 
define a traditional American position is our 
Supreme Court, and practically all the work of 
the A.C.L.U. in the higher courts has been 
directed toward the scrapping of the “tradi- 
tional” decisions of the Court in civil-liberties 
cases and their replacement by new “liberal” 
feinterpretations which will widen the per- 
mitted activities of radical propagandists. In 
their zeal to hasten such reinterpretations of 
the bill of rights many of the A.C.L.U. leaders 
even supported the Supreme Court packing 
plan of unholy memory. 

My opponent has devoted some space to a 
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would suppress civil rights in America, whether 
that system be called communistic, fascistic, 
or any other name. At the same time, the 
A.C.L.U. (in common with the United States 
Supreme Court) holds that the civil right of 
free speech includes the right to advocate any 
system of government whatsoever, the worst as 
well as the best. We cannot defend free speech 
by suppressing the kind of free speech we do 
not like. When it comes to action, that is quite 
another matter; a democratic government will 
of course defend itself against any attempt to 
overthrow it by force and violence. But, as 
long as it is a real democracy, it must permit 
free discussion. That is the traditional Ameri- 
can position. It has always been the position of 
the A.C.L.U. and it will remain its position in 
spite of misconceptions and deliberate mis- 
interpretations. 





discussion of my own “complex attitude.” I 
am a believer in the American free-enterprise 
system and in its preservability in this coun- 
try. I have never advocated fascism for Amer- 
ica. At the same time, I am realistic enough to 
believe that western Europe, faced by the 
overhanging glacier of Russian communism 
and the terrific Russian birth rate, has unique 
problems which must be worked out in other 
ways than ours. To the extent to which mud- 
dled “liberals” play Moscow’s game by sup- 
porting a “united front” with the communists, 
I shall condemn them as I did in the quoted 
Awakener article. I reject the idea that there is 
any one universal pattern of government. 

The Italian Historical Society was not “en- 
gaged in fascist propaganda.” Its interests were 
primarily cultural and social. The Italian deco- 
ration was given me not by Mussolini but by 
the King of Italy and was conferred for intel- 
lectual and not political work. 

All of which is beside the point that the Civil 
Liberties Union, by coddling the growth of 
subversive propaganda movements, is hasten- 
ing the day when people—not Varney — 
may turn to desperate countermovements 
which will confront us with the same tragic 
dilemma which now darkens Europe. 
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Life and Literature 


The Individual vs. Society* 


by MARY M. COLUM 


L. AS HAS been said, the essential ele- 
ment in tragedy is waste, the waste of human 
intelligence and human emotion, then The 
Caissons Roll, by Hanson W. Baldwin, is an 
exposition of tremendous tragedy — an exposi- 
tion, one says, because the tragedy has not yet 
been enacted and there is hope that it may yet 
be averted. Some time in the 1940’s, the expert 
who is the author of this book concludes, 
Europe is likely to find herself at war, and 
what this means to civilization is something 
one can hardly bear to think about. The bulk 
of us in this Western Hemisphere belong to that 
European stock and to that European civiliza- 
tion, and everything on earth will be done to 
make us take part in that disaster. 

What European civilization has meant to the 
world need not be enlarged on. I am among 
those who have never believed very heartily in 
Oriental civilization and Oriental wisdom, 
sometimes lauded as superior to the Western. 
A great deal of it is too remote from life, is but a 
contempt for life, whereas European civiliza- 
tion, European art and literature, when the 
worst against them has been said, have always 
stood for praise of life, for the profound living 
of life, and for human dignity. 

* Eprror’s Note: — Tbe recent books discussed by Mrs. Colum 
in this article are: The Caissons Roll, 6y Hanson W. Baldwin 
(Knopf, $2.50); A Vision, by William Butler Yeats (Macmillan, 
$3.50); Starting Point, dy Cecil Day Lewis (Harper, $2.50); The 
Pasquier Chronicles, by Georges Dubamel, translated by Béatrice 
de Holtoir (Holt, $3.50); Harvest Comedy, dy Frank Swinnerton 


(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50); 1 Live Under a Black Sun, dy Edith 
Sitwell (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 


This Western Hemisphere has inherited that 
European tradition, and some of the inheritors 
have always believed it their business to help to 
defend, in Europe, European civilization. But 
how, one asks, can it be defended when it is 
Europe herself that is bent on its destruction? 

The Caissons Roll is a report by an expert on 
the military situation in present-day Europe, 
a report all the more frightening because it is 
so little emotionalized. Hanson W. Baldwin 
tells us of the preparations that are being made 
in practically every country in Europe for an 
offensive or a defensive war. What emphasizes 
the tragedy, what gives the sense of waste, is 
the magnificence of that effort — courage, 
imagination, invention, self-sacrifice, intellect, 
all the great human attributes, go into this vast 
effort that is being made in the name of patriot- 
ism or racial destiny. Contemplating that ef- 
fort, not only nations but individuals are 
exalted: what they are contemplating is, to 4 
great extent, the triumph of human heroism 
but a human heroism that is turned toward the 
destruction of men and their possessions, be- 
cause war seems to be the inescapable end of it 
all. 

When Hanson W. Baldwin describes some 
of the visible and tangible effects of this tre 
mendous effort his readers cannot help being 
impressed as by a work of Titans — the fleets 
of airplanes; the battleships; the submarines; 
the fearsome engines of destruction, gases and 
cannons and projectiles; the Maginot line, with 
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its amazing strength, its skilled construction, 
that defends France from Germany; the great 
navy of England; the new armaments in Ger- 
many; that exhibition of the power of the old 
Roman empire in Italy; the routes of attack 
mapped out by the German staff for advance 
east and west; the forging of arms for all na- 
tions in the Skoda armament plant. Can it 
really be that the dominant effort in society 
is toward the destruction of humanity? 

This book is never eloquent, and the writing 
is frequently below the level of its theme, but it 
gives the sense of fatefulness. We must read it 
to know the facts and try to make up our minds 
what is to be done in the few years before the 
crisis that means war and utter destruction. 
Hanson W. Baldwin has the ability to see 
Europe as from a height from which the rivers 
and mountains appear as the makers of na- 
tions and the barriers against which nations 
must continue to hurl themselves. But why 
should the configuration of a continent be a 
present barrier to unity when men can tunnel 
under rivers and scale the air over mountains? 
An obsession that belongs to other times keeps 
Europeans from recognizing their continent as 
a common fatherland. Can nothing be done, we 
exclaim as we read this fateful and fearful 
book, to divert the moral effort that goes into 
armaments, to sublimate it into enriching the 
great Western civilization instead of destroying 
it? 

ARE WRITERS INCITERS TO WAR? 


A. wane aco I was asked to recommend 
for a mental patient a few contemporary novels 
in which there would be no talk of war, as the 
patient’s condition had been brought about 
through suffering connected with the last war. 
I had real difficulty in thinking of even one. 

One cannot help wondering if all this concern 
with war in books is not going to be a factor in 
bringing about the catastrophe by making it an 
obsessive mood. A few years ago at the Inter- 
national Peace Congress in Paris the Belgian 
delegate to the League of Nations assured us 
that among the chief inciters to war were the 
gens de plume. It looks actually as if we were 
being written into a war, and the most urgent 
communication that I have had for some time 
from any of the writers’ organizations was a 
demand to know my attitude with regard to the 
war in Spain. 


This, asks the document addressed to a 
group of writers, “is the question we would 
have you answer:” 


Are you for or are you against Franco and Fascism? 
Are you for or are you against the legal government 
and the people of Republican Spain? We desire to 
print your answer; we desire the whole country to 
know what is felt by the most sensitive instruments of 
the national life — you American writers? 


Why should it be the business of a writers’ 
league to make any such inquisition, turning 
itself into a sort of Gestapo? Is not this an 
attempt at regimentation of opinion on this 
particular issue? Was not this the sort of thing 
that put Americans into the war in 1917? Are 
you for or are you against the rape of Belgium? 
— one remembers that question. And, as for 
writers being the most sensitive instruments of 
the national life, the bulk of them have no 
more sensitiveness than drummers, taxi driv- 
ers, or waiters. The bulk of the gens de plume, 
we should say from experience, are hard- 
working people who lead rather dull lives, who 
have not a great sense of proportion or knowl- 
edge of the world, who are easily enough im- 
posed on by salesmen of ideologies which can 
offer them any emotion or any intellectual 
agitation, any easy way to get over the ennui, 
the disappointment that assail many of them 
toward middle age — especially those who in 
their youth engaged in the pursuit of none of 
the causes natural to youth and who in any 
case cut no great figure in the world. 


A POET’S PHILOSOPHY 


Warrers From Rabelais to Voltaire 
have satirized this ballyhoo for taking sides in 
wars whose slogans people have got hold of. 
Rabelais tells us what Diogenes did in such a 
time of propaganda for a war: He held fast to 
his tub; he kept thumping and rolling it to the 
top of a hill and rolling and thumping it back 
again. 

It is with considerable reassurance that we 
find William Butler Yeats doing just this in 
his latest book, 4 Vision. He thumps his tub 
up and down the hill with great perseverance 
and disinterestedness. And what is this tub 
that he persists in rolling in these days of war 
preparations, armaments, and regimentation 
of opinion? It is a strange philosophical system, 
a system of symbolism which has been at the 
back of his whole intellectual life and a great 
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deal of his poetry. He works it out here in an 
elaborate and arcane way, with geometrical 
symbols from instructions given him, he tells 
us, by mysterious beings in automatic writing 
done by his wife. He flings in the face of the 
public one of the most fantastic constructions 
of the intellect that has ever been produced, a 
remarkable medley of astrology, spiritualism, 
philosophy, Hermetic wisdom, poetry, cre- 
dulity, and necromancy. 

The usual spiritualistic impedimenta of 
odors, sounds, trances make their appearance 
in 4 Vision. If we did not know Mr. Yeats to 
be a very sane man, we should regard his 
revelations as having come over from that 
other region where the mind is no longer in 
control and where what little individual con- 
sciousness we mortals have becomes more and 
more diminished. 

But, whatever land his visions and his sym- 
bols take him to, he is certainly not alone 
there: at least half a dozen of the correspond- 
ents of this department have sent in carefully 
worked-out systems of symbolism with mathe- 
matical illustrations in a like vein. I do not 
doubt their sanity any more than I doubt Mr. 
Yeats’s, but they are working outside the zone 
that the ordinary man, for his safety, has set for 
the adventures of his mind. However, whereas 
my correspondents are trying to account for the 
state of the universe, Mr. Yeats is trying in 
his book to account for the individual and his 
destiny. 

The chief symbol he makes use of is the Great 
Wheel, representing an astrological year of 
something like 25,000 years of ours; this wheel 
is divided into what he calls Phases, 28 in all; 
then there are other symbols, cones, and gyres, 
which, as far as I can make out, belong to the 
working of the Great Wheel, and in them move 
what his occult instructors reveal as the Four 
Faculties: Will and Mask (the Will and its 
Object), Creative Mind and the Body of Fate 
(the Knower and the Unknown). 

The working of these faculties, over which, 
however, the individual seems not to have 
much power, decides his whole destiny and, 
apparently, the phase of the Great Wheel to 
which he belongs. The three supreme figures of 
Phase 20, Mr. Yeats informs us, for example, 
are Shakespeare, Balzac, and Napoleon; and 
in ‘his explanation of how the Four Faculties 
worked in_their cases-he" achieves in a few 
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sentences that illuminating revelation which 
his mind is always able to strike out. 
Of Shakespeare he writes: 


Unlike Ben Jonson, he fought no duels, he kept out 
of quarrels in a quarrelsome age, not even complain. 
ing when somebody pirated his Sonnets; he domi- 
nated no Mermaid Tavern, but through Mask and 
Image reflected in a multiplying mirror he created 
the most passionate art that exists. He was the great- 
est of modern poets, partly because, entirely true to 
Phase, creating always from Mask and Creative 
Mind, never from situation alone, never from Body 
of Fate alone. 


I understand very little of this book. Mr. 
Yeats undoubtedly believes that a number of 
readers will devote their whole intellectual 
lives to a study of 4 Vision and its conclusions, 
“I send you,” he writes in a letter to Ezra 
Pound printed here, “‘the introduction to a 
book which will when finished proclaim a new 
divinity.” 

This divinity appears to be the Oedipus of 
the ancient legend who sank, soul and body, 
into the earth that opened to receive him. 
“I would have him balance Christ who went 
into the abstract skies, soul and body.” 

And then there comes this sentence, a reveal- 
ing description of one sort of creative mind, 
perhaps the greatest sort of creative mind: 

He [Oedipus] knew nothing but his mind, yet be- 
cause he spoke that mind Fate possessed it and king- 


doms changed according to his blessing or his cursing. 
Delphi, that rock at earth’s navel, spoke through him. 


To know nothing but one’s own mind is, 
maybe, to know everything, to be able to 
dominate everything. Mr. Yeats himself 
knows little but his own mind, for the life of 
others is so much a mystery to him that he can 
be deceived by the simplest human devices. 
Yet out of what he knows of his own mind he 
has made wonderful poetry — out, also, of the 
image, reflected in many mirrors, of that one 
emotion which has dominated his mind (though 
not his life), the emotion for the woman about 
whom so much of his poetry is written. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that this 
emotion has much to do with ordinary human 
love, as it would be a mistake to imagine it of 
Dante’s emotion for Beatrice, for she is partly 
what Mr. Yeats himself would call a “created 
being,” a construction of his mind from some 
material provided by experience. That he is 
willing to admit, too, that the mysterious in- 
structors in 4 Vision may also be “created 















beings,” an invention of his dream life, does 
not, for him, in the least detract from their 
authenticity, their power, or their influence — 

Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole, 

Made lock, stock and barrel 

Out of bis bitter soul. 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all. 


A PUBLICIZED GROUP 


Boom Mr. Yeats we reach down to a 
younger writer whose mind he has in some ways 
greatly influenced. This is Cecil Day Lewis, one 
of a few writers often referred to pompously in 
the literary supplements as the “Auden and 
Spender group.” From time to time another 
name, Louis MacNeice or Rex Warner, for 
example, is bracketed with them. But why 
these young men should be taken so solemnly 
is a mystery. Their literary output up to the 
present has not been very imposing — not, for 
example, nearly as much so as the work of 
several groups which were young in the war 
year of 1914. 

C. Day Lewis’ Starting Point is a mediocre 
narrative of four mediocre young men at Ox- 
ford, a narrative that is like a watered-down 
Aldous Huxley novel. One of the young men 
becomes a sophisticated novelist, one is a 
homosexual, one settles down to domestic life, 
and the fourth, Anthony, decides he has noth- 
ing to live for but the Movement and goes off 
to fight for the Spanish Government. What a 
boon in art and life this Spanish war has been 
for many writers! What they would have done 
without it is a tax on the mind to imagine. 

Anthony in the beginning puts himself to 
improving the lot of the tenants on his father’s 
estate, and we have this naive comment: 

His greatest error was the initial one of regarding 
his plans for improvement, his chosen way of life, 
not simply in the light of their social value, but as an 
instrument and setting for his own personality. 


In short, he decided to swim with the tide, 
and we are certainly relieved to hear it. The 
generosity of these young Oxford men, in and 
out of books, in joining themselves with the 
toilers is commendable, only they should 
decide to do a little toiling. Begad, they’d 
better — to pluralize Carlyle’s remark about 
Margaret Fuller’s acceptance of the Universe. 

The poetry of this Auden-Spender group 
may be the best that England can produce at 
the moment, but more’s the pity. In any case, 


why so much space in the press should be taken 
up with their goings-on in life and in art re- 
mains inexplicable. 


THE FRENCH CHRONICLE NOVEL 


Ove or tHe most engaging and touching 
groups of young intellectuals before the war 
was the French Abbaye group, banded to- 
gether in search of the good life, which was 
interpreted as affectionate comradeship and 
work in the arts. Georges Duhamel, author of 
the fascinating Pasquier Chronicles, was one 
of this group, and he finishes this novel of his 
with an account of a community at a place he 
calls Le Desert, obviously the author’s memory 
of the Abbaye. 

The Abbaye community did not last long, 
but while it lasted it had its grand and gallant 
moments and, as is mysteriously the way with 
communities, it left its mark on literature — in 
this case on modern French literature. In 
1906 a number of young men, writers and 
artists for the most part (one, I believe, was a 
politician), took an old house not far from 
Paris, pooled their belongings, and tried to live 
a community life. The rumor of the experiment 
spread, and as at Brook Farm, the brethren 
were visited by all sorts of cranks, male and 
female, who ate up their substance. Printing 
was decided on as the chief mode of earning 
the communal living. Among the carly books 
produced was one by Duhamel, then aged 22, 
and a little later there was Jules Romains’ Vie 
Unanime. Though the grand experiment split 
up in about 14 months, it left a memorable im- 
print on those who had been associated with it. 

It would be a mistake to overemphasize the 
qualities common to the Jules Romains series, 
Men of Good Will, and the Duhamel Pasquier 
books (now published in one volume as The 
Pasquier Chronicles) and his previous Salavan 
series, but they undoubtedly come out of the 
same conception of the novel — that it should 
be a chronicle and a record, a complete record 
of what life the author has experienced or has 
managed to know. Jules Romains tries to ex- 
press whole groups over a period of years and 
so write a social history of the time. Duhamel 
confines himself to recording the life of a family 
— the father, mother, and six children. Balzac, 
to start with, is the begetter of the whole idea: 
He proclaimed the notion that the novelist 
should be the secretary of society and he tried 
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to put a whole society into his series, the 
Comédie Humaine. This idea of being the secre- 
tary of society has fascinated novelists ever 
since. Now the difference between Romains 
and Duhamel is that Romains tries to be the 
secretary of society and Duhamel the secretary 
of the family. Duhamel gives the impression of 
having lived through his material in body and 
mind, whereas we too often feel that Romainshas 
got his matter from the files of old newspapers. 

The author of The Pasquier Chronicles ac- 
complishes the feat of writing a realistic novel 
full of direct observation of the commonest 
things in life; and at the same time his every 
slightest fact, the mother making clothes on 
the sewing machine, the pawning of the piano, 
the monotony of the lentil soup, is mysteriously 
touched with poetry. This is where Duhamel 
as an artist is superior to Jules Romains: He 
transforms everything he touches; he is never 
flat or prosy; so that his novel of over 800 
pages is absorbing reading. When he gets out 
of the family chronicle and on to the account 
of communal life in Le Desert, he loses some of 
this absorbing quality. His account of that 
exciting experiment has not nearly the interest 
of the Pasquiers moving into a new flat, the 
Pasquiers listening to Cecile playing the piano, 
or the children taking their father to task about 
his mistress (when that remarkable gentleman 
manages as usual to turn the tables on them by 
countering, “You are a disappointment to me; 
I am thoroughly disappointed in you”). 

To tell the truth about human nature as he 
discovers it in the lower middle classes — the 
people who eat pot-au-feu, live in four rooms, 
have kitchen gardens, and occasionally ex- 
perience the excitement of going to bathe in the 
public baths — has been the task that Du- 
hamel put before himself. He gives us the feel- 
ing that he has told it completely by giving 
not only the most sordid everyday life but the 
dream life of the whole Pasquier family — the 
dreams of Laurent, the idealist; of Cecile, the 
musician; of commonplace Ferdinand; of beau- 
tiful Susanne; of Joseph, the unscrupulous 
businessman. In some ways Joseph is done best 
of all, Joseph who expects a return of fifteen 
per cent even on his invitations, who accom- 
plishes everything he wants to do — whether 
it is bribing a public official or taking his father 
to task for his amours with impressive resource- 
fulness and imagination. While there is much 
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in this chronicle that might have happened in a 
similarly situated family in Brooklyn or Ham. 
mersmith, the Pasquiers have a variety of 
interests, a sensitivity to art and ideas, a con- 
cern with the humanities that would be unusual 
in English or American family life. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


To co rrom The Pasquier Chronicles to 
Harvest Comedy, by Frank Swinnerton, is still 
to remain inside lower-middle-class life, and 
yet it is to go from one literary civilization to 
another. Society, the family, is dominant in 
Duhamel’s novel as society is dominant in the 
best French novels since Balzac; there is in 
them a bond between every individual and the 
social order he belongs to. In Harvest Comedy, 
as in English novels generally, that bond is 
feebly recognized; the main object of the novel- 
ist’s interest is the individual. 

Frank Swinnerton’s three men and the 
woman who makes the bond between them 
have no attachments to society, and only one 
of them has any attachment to a family. They 
are isolated and lonely people. The opening of 
the novel gives us an abiding impression of 
their loneliness: 

Every day, wet or fine, you can see walking along 
the broad promenade which runs from Brighton to 
Shoreham-on-Sea, three elderly men. They all walk 
alone, and as they pass they give no sign of recogni- 
tion; yet each must be perfectly familiar with the 
appearance of the other two. 

Frank Swinnerton’s long narrative (it is not 
quite as long as The Pasquier Chronicles) then 
cuts back to tell the story of these three men 
and the woman who made the bond between 
them from their childhood down to the time 
they walk along the promenade. Each of the 
characters is made to live for us; we see them 
in all the great relations — love, marriage, 
business, parentage. We know them, too, in 
unexpected happenings and unexpected ten- 
sions. And, if Duhamel seems to be in descent 
from Balzac, like so many French novelists, 
then Swinnerton, with his drama and his 
humor, seems to be in descent from Dickens 
but without the elements of caricature. 

We feel about Harvest Comedy, as we feel 
about The Pasquier Chronicles, that it is a real 
novel by a man with mature mind who has 
reached wisdom and enlightenment about life 
and who is able to set down what he knows 
with clearness, weight, and distinction. In 
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these days of immature — or should it be pre- 
mature? — publication, it is impressive to 
come on two such novels. 


BITTERNESS PAST AND PRESENT 


Taz Pasquier Curonicies and Harvest 
Comedy are social sagas, and in great contrast 
to each of them is Edith Sitwell’s lyrical and 
intense book, J Live Under a Black Sun. One 
does not remember the personages of this book 
so much as their emotions, which penetrate 
the mind of the reader as sharp steel might 
penetrate the flesh and leave a mark. The in- 
tensity, the loneliness of Esther Vanelden’s 
love and despair, Anna Moreton’s sense of 
wasted life that makes her crying in her 
sleep seem to a listener like the wailing of a 
lost soul — such effects as these perhaps last 
appeared in English narrative in the pages of 
Wuthering Heights. 

It is, however, only the emotions that are 
powerfully real — the people in the book are 
but the dim figures of a dream, a dream of the 
life of Jonathan Swift and the two women 
whose lives were intertwined with his, a dream 
taking place in the circumstance and surround- 
ings of the present day. The very detail with 
which the places in which these people live are 
described, as well as the beauty and strange- 
ness of the prose, add to the dreamlike quality 
of the book. 

The essentials of the real Swift story are 
here, and so are a great many utterances of the 
people involved in it — bits from the Fournal 
to Stella, bits from Swift’s letters, bits from 
Esther Vanhomrigh’s letters. Reminiscences of 
Swift’s great despairing books come as over- 


tones to the story. But, while we are deeply 
impressed by Edith Sitwell’s revelations of the 
emotions of the women, those of Jonathan 
Swift are at several removes from the anguish, 
the enigma, the pride and anger that formed 
the real man. 

Another story runs through J Live Under a 
Black Sun—the story of a friendless girl, 
Susan, and the misery that war and war ha- 
treds bring on her and all simple people. Susan 
comes to a place in France where the only one 
who had ever cared for her lies in his war 
grave: 

It was two days before she came to the grey land, 
the land of the dead, scarred and pitted as if it had 
been laid waste by an earthquake. It should be rich, 
should it not, that land, with so much treasure laid 
below; so many millions of hearts that once held the 
world and the hope of great adventures, so much of 
youth? But even the air that brooded over it was 
smirched and sullen, the sun seemed a candle end, 
melting in an endless waste of shade. Her heart in her 
seemed dead. She thought, “If I hadn’t a heart in me, 
I'd be much lighter. What’s the use of it now, any- 
way?” 

Memorable as is the story of Susan, through 
the compassion with which it is invested and 
through the hatred for war that is in it, the 
episode is not integrated with the Swift story 
and actually displaces the form of the book 
and causes the author to spread her distinctive 
kind of talent over too many pages. But it 
seems to have been impossible for her to write 
of the indignation against human stupidity 
that was Jonathan Swift’s without expressing 
her own indignation against the stupidity and 
impotence that is ours, with our feebleness 
before the onrush of national hatreds and the 
mad pile of instruments of destruction. 


Man and Nature 


The roar and clatter 

bebind a cataclysmic beacon 
crash by trailing 

the shaken body. 


The cat remains, 
green eyes and dragging 


tail under 


the frozen street light. 


William Carlos Williams 





The Theater Forum 


I. EVERY PERIOD the 
theater faces the problem of 
extending its horizons. The 
artificial classifications which 
divide its art into periods of 
romanticism, realism, and 
symbolism are practically ir- 
relevancies when applied to 
really notable theater, the merest 
glance at the masterpieces of any 
period revealing a variety of approaches, some- 
times even within the same work. A variety 
of tendencies has characterized the plays to 
which New York has played host in recent 
seasons. Yet it is anything but certain that our 
theater knows when it is best to diverge from 
realism or diverges often and well enough. 


THE USES OF FANTASY 


How successrutty fantasy can be used 
to extend the theater’s frontiers may be seen in 
On Borrowed Time, undoubtedly the most 
charming play of the season. If its story of an 
old man’s affection for his grandchild had re- 
mained on a purely realistic level, it might 
easily have slipped into a morass of senti- 
mentality. On Borrowed Time triumphs over 
banality by weaving an irresistibly charming 
fantasy of how an old man kept Death up a 
tree because he did not wish to be separated 
from his little grandson. Wisely, an insoluble 
problem like death has been exposed to our 
mythmaking faculties and assigned to the 
ministrations of faith. In the face of what it 
cannot resolve by reason, art has the privilege 
of resorting to the higher truth of poetry. 
Availing itself of this privilege without explana- 
tion or apology, On Borrowed Time is remark- 
ably direct and instantly touching. 

There is one function of art which is being 
exercised less frequently than it should be — 
the function of healing. Today it is being un- 
dertaken chiefly by charlatans, by purveyors of 
profitable rubbish, rather than by men of 
talent and integrity. The grave is robbed of its 
victory when Gramps moves voluntarily into 
the unknown, carrying his crippled grandson 


in his arms, certain now that 

the ability to die when life 

has become intolerable is one 

of God’s greatest gifts to 

man. The art of theater, espe- 

cially when delegated to such 

superlative actors as Dud- 

ley Digges and young Peter 

Holden, knows moreover how to 

make the suspension: of doubt re- 

quired by the play noble and direct rather than 
saccharine and Pollyannish. 

There is healing, too, in Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town. It brings the knowledge that men 
could live as pacifically and simply as the New 
England community of Grovers Corners by 
grace of good will. It is a mistake to consider 
Grovers Corners real except in our dreams, for 
the idyllic nature of Mr. Wilder’s town is open 
to suspicion. Our history tells a different story 
—one of social stratification, greed, corrupt 
business practices and politics, and even crass 
intolerance. Our Town must be taken.as a 
species of dream work which selects the wheat 
from the chaff, a way of remembering the past 
so that it may warm and hearten the present. 
It is for this reason that it dispenses with the 
realistic trappings of the stage and sets its tale 
against a background of radiator pipes and a 
blank wall. 

When the third act revives Grovers Corners’ 
dead and lets them express their longing and 
new-found wisdom, the fantasy is evident to 
everybody. What it takes some time to réalize 
is that the playwright has been spinning a 
fable from the beginning, even when he was 
presenting commonplace details in homespun 
language. It is the better part of his technique 
that it grows on us effortlessly, while the rustic 
narrator impersonated by that ingratiating 
actor, Frank Craven, smokes his pipe and has 
his quiet say. If Our Town falls short of its 
possibilities, this is only because Mr. Wilder’s 
divorce from novel writing is still incomplete; 
he fails to unify and develop his situations as 
much as he should. 

How much the theater would benefit from 
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greater freedom in the treatment of material 
js exemplified by two plays which proved their 
young author, Robert Ardrey, a playwright of 
promise. How to Get Tough About It spun a 
touching tale about waifs of our social order 
who are too tender-minded to hold their own 
in a predatory world. It was evident that the 
author had striven to create a philosophical 
fable but had wavered between imaginative 
freedom and pedestrian naturalism. The result 
was a ponderous and confused development of 
material that is basically poignant. 

Mr. Ardrey’s second drama, Casey Fones, 
could have been a luminous saga instead of a 
plodding and muddled problem play. Casey 
Jones has long been a legendary character in a 
well-known ballad. In the play, however, he is 
only a commonplace employee, whose profes- 
sions of devotion to the railroad easily become 
inept and tiresome. His drama becomes little 
more than an account of how Railroad Engi- 
neer Jones loved the railroad more than any- 
thing human but finally realized that he should 
have lived more fully. Any social critique that 
may be founded on such a basis, any implica- 
tion that industry is an inhuman juggernaut 
rolling over the bodies of its workers, loses 
effect because Casey is such a bore. Instead of 
developing the legendary character in its own 
terms — which would be the terms of fantasy 
— the playwright composed a stuffily realistic 
play unworthy of the Group Theatre’s valiant 
efforts in its behalf. 


THE USES OF REALISM 


Neverruetess, it would be rash to 
erect fantasy into a fetish for playwrights, as it 
could easily lead to another outbreak of sterile 
symbolism or expressionism. Ernst Toller’s No 
More Peace, vigorously staged by the Federal 
Theatre, serves as a warning against mere cere- 
bration in fantasy. The potency of a play like 
On Borrowed Time lies in the strength and 
reality of its emotion. Toller’s satire on fascism 
moves from heaven to earth and involves a 
fictive community along with such resuscitated 
worthies as St. Francis, Napoleon, and Soc- 
rates, but it presents only a thumbnail sketch 
of European politics. The play has every qual- 
ity but the indispensable one of well-developed 
feeling. To spin fictions is not sufficient; one 


must also have the power to make them live. 

Obviously, moreover, there would be little 
point in prescribing anything but simple 
realistic treatment for domestic comedies like 
Frederick Lonsdale’s Once Is Enough, in which 
a more than usually intelligent duchess salvages 
her husband from a brainstorm of infidelity. 
Here the entertainment and the substance, 
such as they are, depend entirely on the ease 
with which the playwright comports himself on 
the treadmill of polite society. Lonsdale, being 
a master of the art of conversation, has written 
an adequate comedy, which that able actress, 
Ina Claire, keeps bubbling with the kind of 
poetry which good acting adds to even prosaic 
work. 

Lonsdale’s American cousin, S. N. Behrman, 
is likewise at his best within the confines of 
the salon. His Wine of Choice reaffirms his faith 
in liberalism, and there is a measure of poetry 
in the passion with which he maintains his be- 
lief. But the power of Behrman’s politico- 
philosophical disquisitions lies in a realistic pic- 
ture of social currents. In fact, if the picture 
were stronger than it is in the relatively trivial 
story of Wine of Choice, his meaning would 
be stronger too. 

In the province of social purpose and psy- 
chological analysis, no play of the season has 
made better use of the instrument of realism 
than Shadow and Substance. The drama has its 
wild flight of Celtic fantasy in the dreams of a 
rhapsodic servant girl. But the power of this 
play, the most notable to come from Ireland 
since Funo and the Paycock, lies in its adherence 
to the realities of a backward community, of a 
struggle between ecclesiastic conservatism and 
anticlerical liberalism, and of a personal 
tragedy concerning a priest who learns the 
futility of intellectual aloofness. Written with 
passion and understanding, Shadow and Sub- 
stance is so charged with beauty as to consti- 
tute a complete vindication of realism, if any 
were needed. It is equally to its credit that it 
enables Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Julie Hay- 
don, who play the canon and the servant girl, 
to touch heights to which few actors can aspire 
in the all too frequently humdrum theater of 
realism. 


JOHN W. GASSNER 





Problems in Living 


HAPPINESS 


SUCCESS 


LIVING 


by WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON 


Hi... much liquor is enough? 


There is no question which is asked more 
frequently, with graver concern, by a greater 
variety of people than this query about drink- 
ing. I find three different types of opinion: a 
belief in total abstinence, a brief for moderate 
drinking, and an ardent enthusiasm for liquor. 

A young wife of New England ancestry, liv- 
ing in New York, with an adorable baby and a 
husband who recently rolled his car off the 
road in a smashing somersault (under the in- 
fluence of a flock of drinks), speaks as follows: 

Doctor, there isn’t any such thing as moderate 
drinking. If Harry takes one little cocktail he loses 
all control. He drinks and drinks until his money and 
credit are exhausted. Oh, these people who talk 
about moderate drinking make me furious! You 


drink or you don’t —and if you drink you are 
crazy! 


Harry, now a total abstainer, agrees. 


I think my wife is right. Total abstinence is the 
only thing. We don’t go out any more to our friends’ 
houses or to clubs or parties where liquor is served. 
Margaret likes cocktails occasionally and wine, but 
I won’t let her have any. 


An eminent clubwoman wrote me recently: 


You may think I am very old-fashioned but I be- 
lieve firmly that liquor is a sin and an abomination. 
I can cite so many cases where social drinking 
ruined the lives of fine men and women... and 
I maintain that no spirituous liquor should ever be 
served 


Comes Herbert Renley, college graduate, 
successful businessman, cultured gentleman of 
the world, who deposes: 


What silly nonsense! [I had shown Mr. Renley the 
clubwoman’s letter.] The surest way to make a na- 
tion of drunkards is to tell people they can’t drink. 
Our national prohibition experiment proved that, 
didn’t it? Teach them to drink moderately — drink 
like gentlemen — and you eliminate the danger of 
excessive alcoholism. 


Mrs. Joel Townsend Rogers, wife of the 
well-known writer and mother of four splendid 
children, told me: 


Cocktails are fun if you don’t have them every 
day. People who drink regularly, day in and day 
out, soon reach a point where they must drink to 
escape depression. They don’t really enjoy it then, 
and certainly it does them harm. Sometimes in the 
afternoon when I’m tired and tense, one or two cock- 
tails relax me all over, make me feel cheerful, patient 
with the children, and able to eat a dinner which I 
could not otherwise touch. 


A young Connecticut manufacturer, known 
to his acquaintances as a man of poise and bal- 
ance and a prince of good fellows, summarizes 
his experience as follows: 

No drinking in business hours, of course. A drink 
or two before going home at night gives relaxation, 
sweeps your mind of commercial cares, and makes 
you fit to enjoy the evening hours with your family. 
A few highballs at a party, now and then, increase 
enjoyment, break down social barriers, and do no 
harm to anybody. I question the physical effects of 


too much liquor; one must learn to drink in mod- 
eration. 


And now the enthusiasts — college boys, 
men about town, movie stars, newspapermen, 
and those who work long hours under terrific 
nervous strain have poured into my ears 
humorous but seriously motivated paeans of 
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praise for John Barleycorn. And there are 
others — creative workers especially — who 
sometimes strike the same note. 

A writer of international reputation con- 
fesses: 

When I am completely at a loss for a phrase or an 
idea, I drink. And behold, O magic of the subcon- 
scious! On white paper before me the words I sought 
appear, materialized from nowhere, without thought 


or effort. I consider alcohol fate’s kindest gift to in- 
hibited humanity. 


A noted scientist admitted recently: 


I drink far more than is good for me. But liquor 
sustains me mentally and physically. I should have 
learned to do without it, perhaps — but as thi 
stand I produce my best results with the help of alco- 
holic stimulants. 


Socu wive divergence of intelligent opin- 
ion indicates a cor- 
responding differ- 
ence in experience. 
The fact is that 
liquor, like high- 
voltage electricity, 
is an extremely 
dangerous tool. It 
may destroy or ben- 
efit its user, accord- 
ing to the user’s 
capacity for and 
method of handling 
it. 
Not all the bug- 
aboos conjured up 
by prohibitionists 
to frighten timid souls into total absti- 
nence need be taken seriously. For ex- 
ample, the effects of moderate amounts of 
liquor on liver and kidneys are often exag- 
gerated. Almost as many total abstainers as 
drinkers suffer from cirrhosis of the liver; and, 
since heavy and moderate imbibers are lumped 
together in these statistics, it seems likely that 
reasonable alcoholic consumption need hold no 
special terrors in this direction. In general, 
physical ill effects are not caused by liquor 
as such but by the piling up of more alcoholic 
products in the system than the natural bodily 
processes can take care of. In other words, if 
you drink too fast and too often or if you drink 
too great a total quantity of liquor for your 
body to dispose of properly, you will suffer 


The following letter is fromy Dr. Marston’s 
recent correspondence: 

*‘Why do writers like you, who are trying to 
help people, always manage to drag in something 
about religion? Religion is a let of superstitious 
tripe, at least as most people go about it. They 
don’t attend church because they get anything 
out of it but because of fear or because it is 
socially proper or because they may appear in a 
better light te someone who can be of advantage 
te them. Ninety per cent of our worst hypocrites 
are among our churchgoers.” ... 

Dr. Marston will discuss the question raised 
by this writer in his June clinic: *“‘Must I Go te 
Church?’? Meanwhile, he will welcome expressions 
of opinion on this subject from other readers. 


physical harm — but not otherwise. (Of course, 
your organs must be functioning normally to 
begin with.) 

The mental and emotional effects of drinking 
are far more complicated. They differ incred- 
ibly with different individuals and with dif- 
ferent physical and psychological conditions of 
the same individual at different times. 

Some experts will tell you that resistance to 
liquor depends on the mind: that strong-willed 
men and women can shake off the effects at any 
moment they choose and concentrate on the 
problem in hand. This I know to be true of 
some people, sometimes. But the exceptions 
are fully as important as the rule. 

Other experts maintain that resistance to 
alcohol depends on physical stamina: that 
the weakest-willed truck driver can drink the 
strongest-minded professor under the table. 
But I know a num- 
ber of intellectuals 
with relatively 
slight physiques 
who can spot the 
average husky 
three drinks and 
come out on the 
sober side. 

The important 
point is that there 
isn’t any general 
rule about resist- 
ance to liquor 
which is safe to de- 
pend on. Each per- 
son must study 
himself: his mind; his body; the different 
effects of different dosages of alcohol, of dif- 
ferent beverages and mixtures; and the con- 
ditions under which he is most likely to be 
much affected by even a single drink. He must 
learn to take precautions accordingly. 

There is one common effect of liquor which 
it is useful to understand. Alcohol removes 
inhibitions. That is why it is pleasant. Our 
“gray matter” — the parts of the mind which 
direct our animal functions intelligently — 
throw off nerve energy which continually 
checks and obstructs our “natural” impulses. 
This constant conflict in the brain is unpleas- 
ant. Alcohol releases the elementary impulses 
from control and so temporarily ends the 
cerebral struggle. This release is in itself 
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pleasant; it affords relief and relaxation. 

As more liquor is consumed, the animal im- 
pulses become more and more active. Herein 
lies the greatest psychological danger of drink- 
ing — a danger which need not be explained 
by childhood unhappiness or subconscious 
rebellion against reality. Everybody experi- 
ences this same effect and not everybody 
had an unhappy childhood. As the primitive 
parts of you are stimulated, you enjoy their 
activity — that’s all there is to it. And, the 
more liquor you drink, up to a point, the more 
pleasure you feel. The danger is, of course, 
that because of your increasing pleasure you 
will release more of the animal in you than is 
good for you or for the people around you. 

You will note that the moderate drinkers 
whom I quoted at the beginning of this article 
all stop close to the line where relief at freedom 
from mental conflict merges into the savage, 
unrestrained pleasure of primitive emotional 
activity. That is the point where I advise 
everybody to stop. I do not say, “Take one 
cocktail,” or, “You may drink two highballs 
safely,” because some of you ought not to take 
any — even a single drink may start the animal 
self rampaging — and some of you may re- 
quire several drinks to gain legitimate relaxa- 
tion and mental harmony. 

Don’t let anybody tell you there is an 
objective drinking rule which applies to all 
drinkers; the only safe rule is subjective. You 
must go by your own feelings and experiences. 
The moment you feel yourself riding high, 
casting restraints to the wind, stop drinking! 
You are as happy at that moment as alcohol 
can ever make you. If you go on seeking more 
joy from another glass, you will begin piling up 
unpleasantness and depression which will soon 
wipe out your pleasure. Moreover, the after- 
unpleasantness leads to a vicious circle of habit- 
ual drinking to get rid of it. 


There seem to be two extraordinary 
types of drinkers: the brain worker, who some- 
times drinks heavily without serious detriment, 
and the abnormal or uncontrolled drinker, who 
suffers enormously from heavy drinking. Both 
these types are using a destructive force in un- 
safe ways. The difference in result springs from 


an initial difference in mental and bodily equip- 
ment. The mind worker is able, in some in- 
stances, to give his animal impulses a mental 
outlet which is relatively harmless; he stirs up 
his primitive feelings with much liquor and 
lets them ride him, suffering mainly physical 
harm from the reaction. 

But the uncontrolled drinker has no such 
organized avenue of self-expression. When he 
consumes a quantity of alcohol he is likely to 
do anything — jump through plate-glass win- 
dows, pick fights, undress (often a feminine 
impulse), weep, and almost always talk loqua- 
ciously. His is no Dutch courage — that is a 
popular misconception. If liquor-inspired dar- 
ing and dominance were false, artificial, it 
would be relatively harmless. But alcohol turns 
loose real derring-do, dauntless animalism — 
look out for the individual who shows it. And 
people do look out for him; and soon he loses 
his job, his friends, his place in civilized society. 
There is only one course for him — total ab- 
stinence. Psychologists who use the system 
originated by the late Richard Peabody of 
Boston will ease the mental conflicts from 
which he is trying to escape, teach him to live 
happily without liquor, and so enable him to 
readjust himself to normal life, once he sin- 
cerely desires to stop drinking and rehabilitate 
himself. 

Liquor is no instrument of the devil to fear 
and run away from. Nor is it a cure-all, a 
surcease of human woe to which one may flee 
for refuge. Liquor is a highly potent food sub- 
stance which has its uses and its dangers. Drink, 
if you drink at all, to secure a maximum of 
benefit and a minimum of harm from this 
strong and potentially dangerous diet. 

Drink for peace, relaxation, and emotional 
harmony — never for animalism or egotistical 
delusion. Drink slowly, moderately, with 
plenty of food and cheerful society. Never 
drink to escape this world, because your life 
task is to meet reality and extract from it your 
birthright of happiness. If you use liquor and 
never let it use you, there is small danger of 
ill effects. You cannot live, love, laugh, and be 
happy while drunk; but carefully controlled 
drink may serve as one instrument among 
many to establish a personality balance which 
will accomplish these universal human purposes. 


Next month: De yeu think yeu’re psychic? 
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The Shakedown 


Racket Busting in Chicago 


by THOMAS J. COURTNEY 


State’s Attorney of Cook County, Illinois 


A. THE OUTSET of our war on the labor 
racketeer, fear on the part of the businessman 
and legitimate labor representative threatened 
to cut short our activities. It was manifest, 
however, that, if business and labor had the 
courage to stand up, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to kick the gangster out. He thrived on the 
fear of his victims, and, the minute fear was 
overcome, his power was gone. We had no little 
difficulty convincing the victims how impera- 
tive it was to display courage. 

One very helpful procedure we did hit on 
was to call in a bona fide officer of a union under 
gangster domination. He was usually a fear- 
ridden creature, convinced that his life hung 
on a thread toyed with by the mob. We warned 
him about conspiracy and told him that his 
offices would be raided and his books audited 
and that he might find himself required to 
answer many embarrassing questions about 
the disbursement of union funds. We further 
told him that, if we found any member of the 
mob drawing a salary from his union, this in- 
formation would be broadcast to the member- 
ship and the public at large. “Meanwhile,” 
we advised, “you can protect yourself by tell- 
ing your labor leeches we are making things 
pretty hot for you and they had better get out 
of your union.” Many did go, promptly. 

As long as fear was being used as a weapon, 
we determined that fear of exposure might 
likewise serve as an instrument in our aid. 
The result was that in a little over two years 
several hundred outlaw unions were stamped 
out and the biggest percentage of gangster- 


dominated unions in Chicago purged, thus 
stemming the flow of thousands of dollars 
which had been pouring out of business into 
the pockets of so-called labor leaders, who used 
much of it to save their worthless hides. 

For example, when Clifford and Cawley of 
the Barker mob murdered a garage attendant 
who refused to join their union and also shot at 
and wounded the police officer who broke in on 
the crime, it was generally accepted that the 
$10,000 which disappeared from the treasury 
of the coal teamsters’ union was used in their 
behalf. The facts are that Clifford and Cawley 
fled to California, where they were appre- 
hended. The officer who had been wounded 
was to be the chief witness against them. But 
when they were returned to Chicago as prison- 
ers and brought in for a showup, he refused to 
identify them. They were acquitted, only to 
be killed a few months later. 

Gangland cannot operate successfully unless 
there is laxity on the part of the law. Whether 
in the past some of the men in official capacity 
were in collusion with gangsters and those who 
lived beyond the law it is not for us to say; 
but we de know that outlaw unions and their 
parasitic leaders reached a state of alarming 
power and widespread operation. Union bylaws 
meant nothing; gangland just voted itself in for 
life. Often the gangsters did not bother about 
voting at all. The “big fellow,” surrounded by 
his henchmen, would simply crash a legitimate 
meeting, lay his gun on the table, and an- 
nounce, “You are now looking at your new 
treasurer.” It was election by muscle. 
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Just before elections, kidnaping of legitimate 
candidates was standard procedure. Usually 
the sum demanded just about equaled the 
amount in the treasury. If a union member re- 
quested an accounting of his dues, a “heavy” 
man slugged him or connived with his em- 
ployer to take him off his job. 


LIVING OFF THE UNIONS 


QOor rixst move in severing connections 
between the underworld and law-enforcing 
bodies was to ask all businessmen and union 
members suffering at the hands of gangsters to 
come to see us. So that there could not pos- 
sibly be any betrayal of the victims who were 
helping us, their names, telephone numbers, 
and addresses were mot taken. Feeling a sense 
of security in secrecy, they unfolded stories 
of shakedowns, intimidations, and extortions 
which, I believe, could not have been uncov- 
ered in any other way. 

When the underworld sensed that “fix” 
money was losing its effectiveness, its leaders 
began backing into their holes, putting straw 
men in as their leaders. This subterfuge was dis- 
covered in raiding their offices in the heart of 
Chicago’s Wall Street, where a band of about 
ten exconvicts, with machine guns, was hiding 
under such titles as business agent and organiz- 
er. These were the men who were controlling the 
biggest percentage of labor unions in Chicago. 

But the tremendous scope of this criminal 
machine was really brought home to me when, 
over a period of one year, more than 100 wid- 
ows came to the Criminal Courts Building to 
say that they were unable to collect death 
benefits from the Chicago teamsters’ union, 
into which their husbands had put thousands 
of dollars in driblets of $3 a month for them- 
selves, $1 for their wives, and $1 for each child 
under sixteen. With an average of 3,000 mem- 
bers contributing over $10,000 every month in 
dues, not to mention the $100 initiation fees or 
the $10 yearly hospital dues, Mike Galvin — 
one of the turncoat labor leaders who had 
joined arms with the invaders — could show 
no union bank account. 

Apparently Mike was pocketing every dollar 
as fast as it came in, and, when a widow applied 
for her husband’s death benefit, it annoyed 
him to have to take the money out of his own 
pocket. 

So he employed stewards to collect dues 
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from members while they were at work. If a 
member was ill, the steward did not go to his 
home and collect, because his illness might re. 
sult in death, and, if the dues were allowed togo 
unpaid beyond the tenth of any month, the 
death benefit, according to the carefully 
worded policy, was automatically canceled. 
The few members who had read their policies 
would, if they were ill, send their wives down to 
Mike’s office with their payments. Here these 
credulous women were told to use the money 
to buy medicine or flowers, and they would 
walk out of the office with tears of gratitude 
streaming down their faces, not realizing that 
they were actually canceling their husbands’ 
sickness and death benefits. 


A PARTIAL VICTORY 


AX tasor Leaner of different color was 
Tim Lynch, secretary-treasurer of local 782. 
Known in union circles as a stand-up union 
man, he made friends with those he repre- 
sented. And he actually did represent them. He 
deposited dues in the treasury; paid sickness 
and death benefits; built up his membership 
from a mere handful to well over 600. The 
businessmen he dealt with respected him, and 
his drivers idolized him. 

Red Barker, out on parole from the peni- 
tentiary, could not resist the allure of Tim’s 
local with its $50,000 in securities, its $17,000 
in cash, and its labor temple valued at $131,- 
ooo. So he sent his lieutenants, Three-Finger 
Jack White, also fresh from prison, along with 
Sammy Alex, to tell Tim to resign. Tim re- 
plied that if gangsters took his local it would be 
over his dead body. Two months later, as he 
walked out the back door of his home, gunfire 
from behind bushes ended his life. And over 
his dead body Barker and his mob proceeded 
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to grab a real plum. This was gangland’s com- 
mon and approved method of removing legiti- 
mate labor leaders from office, if they would 
not step down through fear. 

After Tim’s death, his suspected murderer, 
Dan Tagnotti, along with four labor hoodlums, 
raided the treasury, pocketed the current dues 
of the membership, and confiscated rents from 
the labor temple. 

It is significant that, when Three-Finger 
White was murdered, the union’s $50,000 
worth of securities was found among his effects. 
Immediately the members of this local, as well 
as of 18 others in the Chicago teamsters’ 
group, voted to return to the protection of the 
international. 

Because I was active in supporting the move- 
ment to bring the coal teamsters’ local back 
into the fold of the international, I did not 
escape gangland’s gunfire. One night the car 
in which I was riding was splattered with bul- 
lets. The metal rib on the rear window was all 
that prevented one shot from going home. 

About that time we raided the offices of this 
outlaw union and arrested the men who were 
found there. During the two days they were 
held, all was peace and quiet. Immediately 
upon their release, gunplay was again the order 
of the day. A second raid was made, and while 
the leaders were in custody no shootings oc- 
curred. A second time they were released, and 
within the next two days two more teamsters 
were shot, and the reign of terror was again in 
full sway. At this point I informed the chief 
justice of the criminal court that a state of 
civil war existed on the streets of Chicago, that 
I proposed to raid the coal teamsters’ office for 
the last time, and that when the officers were 
put in jail I expected the co-operation of the 
courts to keep them there. A third raid was 
made, the same men were arrested, and the 


shooting stopped — proving that, in any war 
on crime, your battle is not with the crimesters 
alone. 

With an end of violence, the rank and file 
moved almost bodily out of the clutches of 
gang control and into the protection of the 
international. Since their return, they have 
paid up $15,000 in back debts, put $65,000 in 
the treasury, bought a building for $35,000, 
and raised the salaries of their business agents. 
Each month there is an accounting to the mem- 
bers of every dollar received and spent. The 
above figures convey some idea of the amount 
of money which had been spilling into the cof- 
fers of labor racketeers. And, mind you, this 
was only one local. 

Even in the face of this and similar examples, 
the gangster element refused to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. Racketeers engaged counsel 
to petition the local courts to issue injunctions 
restraining the State’s attorney’s office from its 
activities. When this was denied, they appealed 
to a higher court. Receiving no relief there, 
one of their lawyers injected himself into the 
cause as a citizen and petitioned the chief 
justice of the criminal court to have a special 
State’s attorney appointed. This request was 
also denied. Still not defeated, he appealed for 
a special grand jury, and again was refused. 
When all means of redress through the courts 
had failed, my car was fired on. The bullets and 
empty shells used in this attack were the same 
type used in the shooting of the coal teamsters, 
and were fired in the same manner. 


DEFENDING AMERICAN WOMANHOOD 


Oox rast knowledge that professional 
gougers were attacking even inconspicuous 
lines of work came when 50 chorus girls 
marched into the Criminal Courts Building to 
complain about an organizer named Caldwell. 
Apparently Caldwell and his mob were way- 
laying chorus girls after their shows at night 
with, “Girlie, you should join a protective as- 
sociation.” If the girls asked how it would bene- 
fit them, the leering answer was, “You like to 
dance wid dem pins, doncha? Well, a dollar a 
week will keep ’em from being broke.” 

As his organizers gained members, Caldwell 
turned his talents to a booking agency in the 
Comedy Club. Thus dancers and singers were 
not only paying dues in his outlaw union but 
a commission for being booked as well! When 














these facts were known, his charter was re- 
voked, and he was out of business. 

The story of Frado and Virgilio is even more 
fantastic. Here were two thick-eared bruisers 
— who had been arrested on two occasions for 
rape — frequenting cabarets in an effort to 
organize hat-check girls. ““A buck a month off 
your girls,” they told the concessionaires who 
hired the women, “or $300 from you, and we 
won’t organize em.” As often as not they got 
the $300— and more, too — until finally the 
concessionaires could stand the shake no longer 
and notified our office. 

When Frado and Virgilio were brought in for 
questioning, we asked why they were inter- 
ested in helping the hat-check girls. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Virgilio smoothed, 
talking out of the side of his mouth. “Them 
girls need protection. A lotta guys get drunk 
in cabarets and insult them girls, an’ we want 
it stopped.” 

“‘How are you going to stop it?” 

“If a stiff guy makes a wisecrack, we'll say, 
‘Don’t do that — you have a sister of your 
own, maybe.’” 

“‘Doesn’t the manager of the cabaret han- 
dle such matters?” 

““Aw, they ain’t got the time. Besides, we 
got a charter, an’ that gives us the right to or- 
ganize; an’ it’s a shame,” he persisted, shaking 
his billiard-ball head in righteous indignation, 
“the way those drunks maul the girls around.” 

“Then you are concerned about the morals 
of the girls who are forced to work in cabarets?” 
we asked. 

ot ta 

“Well, then (shoving their arrest papers 
across the desk), why didn’t you think of the 
morals of these two young girls on whose 
charges of rape you were arrested?” 

“Oh, that?” they shrugged. “That was a 
couple years ago. We learned a lot since then.” 

“And so has the law,” we countered. 

With the arrest of Frado and Virgilio, 
their union was broken up, and hat-check 
girls are now getting along without their ten- 
der protection. 


THE ROONEY CASE 


Tae rirst labor conviction in Cook 
County and one of the first cases to assure busi- 
nessmen that they dared report complaints 
about mob rule was that of Johnny Rooney, 
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leader of the circular distributors’ union. 
Rooney had built up his own labor dynasty, 
whose inner workings were as interesting as 
they were nefarious: 100 or more “regular 
union card men” paid him $1.5oeach in monthly 
dues and 25 cents a day for every day they 
worked. Then there were hundreds of “permit 
men” who held no card in his union but 
worked regularly at circular distributing. They 
paid him §0 cents a day, and were not allowed 
to become “regulars” because this would re- 
duce the amount of their payments. Each 
night these quarters and half-dollars, mount- 
ing into thousands, found their way into 
Rooney’s pocket. 

Not all the bill distributors were derelicts 
recruited from the backwash on West Madison 
Street. Many were former businessmen, some 
had college educations, but all were down on 
their luck and not averse to drinking. So, in 
order to collect more of the men’s wages, 
Rooney operated a bar at union headquarters. 

All this came to light when the Goldblatt 


brothers’ department stores refused to fire 


their own bill distributors and hire Rooney’s. 
Stench bombs, broken windows, damaged 
merchandise, sluggings — all manner of “sales 
pressure” was used to convince the Goldblatts 
that they were making a big mistake. 

Our first move on the case was to tap 
the wires in the home of Rosalie Rizzo, 
Rooney’s dusky-eyed moll. On the night when 
Goldblatt’s young watchman was murdered, 
Rooney called Rosalie and told her to bring 
down “that package.” Testimony later re- 
vealed that the package consisted of two re- 
volvers — one of which was used in the killing. 

“Well, we done a good job!” was Rooney’s 
brief remark overheard afterward by one of the 
distributors in his own bar. It helped send him 
and Berry, his accomplice, to the penitentiary 
for life; Rosalie, for twenty years. 
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STRIKE BLACKMAIL 


Caine sreixes was perhaps the chief 
stock in trade of so-called labor leaders, and, 
characteristically, they waved aside all legiti- 
mate strike “routine.” During the Barker- 
White regime, for example, Barker was abso- 
lute; he gave no accounting for his actions to 
an international officer or to anybody else; he 
simply went out and called strikes for the pur- 
pose of putting the shake on business. All that 
was necessary was the flimsiest of complaints, 
and the strike was on. It was always settled — 
for a consideration. Today, if a strike is called, 
we immediately find out why. If it is bona fide, 
our policy is hands off; but, if it is called with 
an ulterior motive on the part of a business 
agent, the law steps in. With the adoption of 
this procedure, promiscuous strikes and shake- 
downs have diminished sharply. 

History is repeating itself. Again we are in 
a cycle of unrest, and employees are anxious to 
join any organization or association offering 
high-sounding promises. The more fantastic 
the promises, the more readily some workers 
believe in them. Many employers treat their 
help decently and pay good wages. Many em- 
ployees are satisfied with their income and their 
working conditions and do not desire to join 
any organization into which they have to pay 
dues, when that organization cannot better their 
conditions. Of course there are employers who 
take advantage of the disorganization of their 
employees. Nevertheless, today a few mis- 
guided workers are allowing themselves to be 
agitated into a state of uprising, and they, in 
turn, are seeking to agitate others — with the 
result that idleness, loss of income, hungry 
families, and battered bodies are the price they 
pay for their gullibility. 

We have had about five sit-down strikes in 
Chicago. When they first broke out, our judges 
in the municipal court were reluctant about 
issuing warrants, thus giving added impetus 
and encouragement to the sit-downer. Before 
this menace had got fairly started, I went be- 
fore the chief justice of the municipal court 
and procured warrants. Immediately all sit- 
downers were evicted. At the same time, public 
notice was served that sit-down strikes were 
illegal, and would not be tolerated in Chicago 
and Cook County. From that day on we have 
had no trouble. 
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FAKE UNIONS 


Dorie tae xast four years it has been 
amazing to see the number of attempts made to 
organize unions with no affiliation whatever 
with a parent body. All that a group of organ- 
izers had to do was apply for a State charter 
from the Secretary of State of Illinois and, 
by following a few prescribed legal rules, in- 
cluding the payment of a very small fee, secure 
official authorization to do business in the 
State. If three or four scheming organizers de- 
cided they wanted to unionize a particular 
group of workmen, they would make applica- 
tion to the Secretary of State, procure a gold- 
seal charter, adopt a high-sounding corporate 
name, and intimidate the group they had 
spotted into paying them dues. Generally they 
were not members of the craft nor knew much 
about work in the field. Their concern was the 
money they could get out of the worker. 

In order to defeat this promiscuous granting 
of charters, we requested the Secretary of State 
to have all applications sent to our office so that 
we could investigate the organizers. Hundreds 
of applications poured in, and on nearly 400 
occasions we protested against their issuance, 
thus preventing many racketeers from getting 
started. 

No thinking person can have any quarrel 
with rea/ unionism. The organizing of working 
men of a particular craft into a legitimate group 
to be represented by officers of their own se- 
lection who work in the craft with them, who 
know their problems, and who are interested in 
their welfare is capable of accomplishing great 
good. But labor organizations, unfortunately, 
can be used by dishonest, disreputable repre- 
sentatives in such a way as to cause great harm. 
The fault lies in the ease with which outsiders 
can muscle in and take control while the aver- 
age member is too busy earning a living to pay 
a great deal of attention to the affairs of his 
organization. Intimidation, threats, and vio- 
lence have very often in the past kept decent 
representatives out of office and retained in 
official capacities men whose concern was not 
to help the men they represented, not to aid 
them in securing better wages or working con- 
ditions, but rather to use the cloak of unionism 
for their own selfish gain. 

We will always have labor disputes between 
worker and employer and we will always have 
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strikes. We will always have sob sisters who 
will excuse anything that is done in the name 
of union labor and we will always have those 
who are unjustifiably opposed to granting the 
rights of labor. But we must remember that 
the common welfare and public good are 
vitally concerned at all times. We cannot per- 
mit the law to be broken with impunity even 
in times of labor strikes. Assaults, murder, 


malicious conduct — all are beyond the pale of 
the law, and should be prosecuted regardless 
of who the offender may be. No one should ac. 
cept the excuse that a crime was committed in 
the name of capital or‘of labor. These groups 
have no more right to commit crime and go 
unpunished for it than has the common crimi- 
nal the right to trespass on the public order gen- 
erally. 


What Use Are Economists? 


by SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


D. ECONOMIsTs do more harm than 
> 

That such a question can be thought of and 
put to me point-blank to force me to justify my 
cloth before all the world is an indication of the 
strange state into which we have fallen. It 
arises from the common complaints about econ- 
omists: first, that they disagree among them- 
selves; second, that they say one thing today 
and the opposite next year; third, that they 
can never tell you what is going to happen; 
fourth, that, if they do tell you what is going to 
happen, it doesn’t. The businessman talks of 
the economist contemptuously as a theorist, 
and altogether it takes quite a lot of pluck to- 
day to acknowledge publicly that one is an 
economist — the lowest form of animate na- 
ture, so to speak. 

Yet there are crowds of people who proclaim 
loudly that they are economists — the journal- 
ists, engineers, politicians, and cranks of all 
kinds who have never had any discipline in 
economic thought in their lives but who ex- 
cogitate, by the light of nature, what they be- 
forehand want to think. That is part of the 
trouble. Before any man can call himself a 
chemist or engineer or lawyer or doctor, he has 


to undergo a prolonged period of disciplined 
study under recognized exponents of his branch 
of knowledge and satisfy rigid tests. We refuse 
to admit his standing unless he has done this — 
although we may perhaps regard him asa gifted 
“amateur.” But a man dubs dimse/f economist, 
rubs shoulders with the true economist on what 
seem to the public to be equal terms; and the 
resultant chorus is certainly discordant. You 
cannot expect a reliable body of doctrine from 
such a rabble, half of whom think only what 
they have made up their minds to think. 
Economics is a mode of thought, rather than 
a body of unalterable doctrine. The genuine 
student who has been through a real headache 
on the principle or theory of value can tell in 
five minutes of talk whether another individual 
has ever been through the mill. Now in every 
science there is a generally accepted body of 
knowledge covering most of the field, but on 
the fringe the greatest differences exist. This is 
certainly so in physics, where inanimate nature 
is under the eyes and fingers of its students, and 
can be controlled for experiment. Doctors pro- ' 
verbially differ, dealing with a single but com- 
plex animate body. Lawyers are the worst of 
all, for they must take all the given facts in a 












case, duly proved by an elaborate process and 
lying all in the past, and then apply to them a 
set of self-made rules, grammatically determin- 
ing the result — a result which is never put to 
the test of facts! Judgment for A in the first 
court may be reversed by two judges to one in 
favor of B in the appeals court, only to be re- 
versed again by three judges to two for A in the 
highest court! 

But the economist has an even more diffi- 
cult job, for many of his facts lie in the future. 
Those in the past may be unprovable, and 
those in the future are hidden in millions of 
human beings affecting each other’s lives, in 
national policies and psychologies, in harvests 
yet to be sown, and in a hundred other contin- 
gencies. Yet you expect him to tell you exactly 
when to sell out your United Oils and buy 
Moravian Tea shares! 

Now the businessman has to act on some sort 
of principle, even if it is nearly guesswork, and 
itis all very well for him to sneer at the theorist. 
The businessman just practices the theories of 
30 years ago! I admit that many economists 
reason too long in the abstract, without putting 
a tape measure on reality. But the real econo- 
mist studies facts constantly and groups them 
in principles and tendencies and makes an 
ordered body of knowledge of them. He may be 
too cocksure, but you yourself are prone to 
strip his theories of all their necessary condi- 
tions and then triumphantly show them to be 
working out wrong. I know how seldom an 
economist is quoted correctly by a layman. 
The ordinary man hates anything but a simple 
statement, but economic life is complex, and any 
simple statement in economics is always wrong. 


IF ECONOMISTS HAD BEEN HEARD 
AT VERSAILLES 


Wou may tank we disagree among our- 
selves. Actually, in go per cent of the extent of 
our subject we have close agreement by the 
majority and over the remaining Io per cent a 
healthy unrest. Where thought passes into 
action, the thought may be defeated by poli- 
tics, by international complications. 

You may think we do more harm than good. 
Well, suppose that the passions of war-weary 
peoples at Versailles had allowed the econo- 
mists to be heard on reparations and inter- 
national debts. Had this been possible, the 
statesmen would never have erected that 
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monstrous edifice — as I see it — which re- 
sulted in over twelve years of desperate re- 
criminative international conferences, treaty 
breaking, and financial disaster before the truth 
was reluctantly discovered by the people — 
truth which the economist had proclaimed all 
along. Think what a different world there 
would have been if we had had no occupation 
of the Ruhr and no collapse of the German 
mark! The economists proclaimed incessantly 
that reparations were limited by what the 
creditors would accept in goods and services in 
competition with their own manufacturers 
and by what the debtors could export without 
upsetting the exchanges. Thus the economists 
put the maximum reparations totals from the 
very beginning at figures only one fifth to even 
one tenth of those the lawyers and politicians 
declared were just and possible. At each crisis 
the economist edged and urged the reluctant 
nations a little nearer the truth, but that early 
obstinacy created a world situation which 
broke up the whole system of international 
debt and reparation payment. What might 
have been possible with care and organization 
at the beginning became ultimately impossible. 

The economist is generally right in his state- 
ment of tendencies, but the world is too com- 
plex to permit him to put a date on them or 
gauge their degree. Thus some of us were 
prophesying an ultimate collapse in Wall Street 
as early as 1927, and in successive years we 
were laughed to scorn because it had not come. 
But it did come — and more disastrously than 
any economist had foreseen. 

Have you ever thought how ridiculous it 
would be if the economist really did foretell 
the actual date when interest rates would have 
to be changed, when an exchange rate would be 
altered, or when the peak price of rubber or of 
some other commodity would be reached? 
Everyone who believed the forecast would 
want to anticipate the date, to buy or to sell, 
as the case might be, to avoid loss or to make a 
special profit; and so the date itself would 
automatically be shifted. An economic forecast 
as a guide to individual conduct is a contra- 
diction in terms; the more people believed it, 
the more likelihood that it would be wrong! 
The economist can only prophesy what people 
who do not believe his prophecy are likely to 
do. 


The economist will not make things easy for 


people — as the young lady said, “‘Everything 
I want to do is either illegal, immoral, or fat- 
tening”” — and thus all the short cuts to pros- 
perity are really at bottom uneconomic. Hence 
the unpopularity of the economist. 

Do I urge that the economist has always 
been right and that his view ought always to 
prevail? Of course not. Economists certainly 
have spoken with divided voice. Some said the 
World War could not last long because finances 
would be exhausted; but new means were found 
to mobilize national resources. Some said 
Norman Angell’s Te Great Illusion was proved 
wrong because there was not in England the 
collapse he predicted. But he had not antici- 
pated the British Government’s coming behind 
the market and taking over all commercial 
bills. Nevertheless, as the years roll on his 
central thesis becomes more and more clearly 
proved: No one can make a profit nowadays 
out of war. Some economists advocated Great 
Britain’s return to the gold standard early in 
1925. I was of the small minority which ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this, and the swift disaster 
that came in the failure of our coal exports, the 
consequent mining trouble, and the general 
strike, showed how far-reaching this move 
really was. 


MORE MONEY FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


A rew economists in the United States 
have been much too optimistic about the power 
of monetary management to raise prices and re- 
store prosperity under all conditions, but the 
majority has warned and expounded in vain. 
Economists have been almost invariably right 
in their prognostications of the consequences 
of various stages in the tortuous progression 
of French finance. We want more economists 
of a better average quality, more money spent 
on economic research, a better hearing for 
reputable economists when they have some- 
thing to say, and a ban on quacks. 

Does the economist do more harm than 
good? What an absurd question! If they had 
not had economists, governments would be the 
possessors of debased coinage; unwise banking; 


crazy credit; unsound public finance; constant 
trade crises; tariffs, worse even than those they 
have, ruining the productive powers of the 
world under the guise of promoting the inter. 
ests of little bits of it; crackpot plans to make 
pint pots smaller and the quarts to go into them 
larger — in fact, every generation would repeat 
every economic folly that shortsighted mercan- 
tile selfishness or blown-out cloudy idealism 
has committed through the ages. Only the ex. 
perience accumulated and expounded by the 
economist and only the struggling effort to ap. 
ply its lessons to new conditions, free from 
wishful thinking, can keep the world from mak- 
ing all the old mistakes. The businessman or 
his government will put on a duty to protect a 
particular market and succeed in protecting it, 
but will fail altogether to reckon with the effect 
on the export trade. Or perhaps they will fix the 
price of a commodity and drive it out of pro- 
duction in the process; raise a wage rate in an 
industry and let it open to competition which 
kills it; uphold an exchange rate which is de- 
pressed through the export of capital and 
foreign investment and by so doing subsidize 
the investment; enter a restriction scheme, to 
maintain prices, which encourages some out- 
sider to flood the market. 

There is no such thing as a simple, direct ef- 
fect in economic life without numerous re- 
actions and readjustments often more far- 
reaching and important than the direct effect. 
The economist’s job is the unpopular one of 
warning you about them. The economist’s 
training is the only one which teaches that you 
cannot act on one factor in society without 
many reactions in unexpected quarters. He is 
the student of reactions. 

Of course, he often misses. Economists do not 
co-ordinate their views sufficiently before 
rushing into being public advisers. They need 
constant criticism and questioning to keep 
them from wandering away from the world of 
facts into abstractions. So go on asking the silly 
question: Do economists do more harm than 
good? You will goad them into energy and 
watchfulness. 


In an early issue: 
*“*The Consumer’s Interest,”’ 
by Dayten D. McKean 
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The Degrading Practice of Tipping 


by ALVIN F. HARLOW 


ie, what a lot of common sense 
a good, thumping depression hammers into us 
— temporarily! Five years ago we heard that 
the practice of tipping was done for. Waiters 
and taxi drivers began to bow and give thanks 
over unexpected dimes. 

But common sense vanished like smoke as 
soon as times began to mend. In the first sev- 
eral months of 1937 tipping came into its own 
again, and apparently our “recession” of 
present date has not yet had much effect on it. 
It cannot have had, when one hears of little de- 
partment-store salesgirls giving away an eighth 
of a week’s salary in one beauty-shop tip. 

We are accustomed to shouting from the 
hustings and the housetops about trends in our 
life which are called un-American. What, may 
I ask, is more un-American than tipping? It 
doesn’t belong in American society; it doesn’t 
belong in a democracy. It is a product of lands 
where for centuries there has been a servile 
class. 

One hundred years and more ago there was 
practically no tipping of white persons in the 
United States. In the course of historical re- 
search I have pored through hundreds of the 
books which every European visitor to America 
used to write as soon as he returned home. 
Many of them express amazement at having 
found in America that they were not expected 
to tip and that in fact some persons whom 
they regarded as servants were offended at the 
mere suggestion. 

Wrote one: 


The coachman does not expect the slightest fee or 
remuneration. There is no eternal opening of the door 
and “Please, sir, I stop here,” — “Please, sir, I don’t 
go any further,” — “Please, sir, remember the 
coachman.” 


The truth of the matter is that we had no 
“servants” then: the waiter and the hostler 


and the coachman regarded themselves rather 
as employees, free citizens whose means of 
livelihood were as honorable as anyone else’s. 
The cook and the farmhand were apt to be 
found eating at table with the family — as 
they do yet in some rural districts. 

One English traveler named John Fowler 
told of stopping in 1830 at a little town in up- 
state New York. The charge for supper, lodg- 
ing, and breakfast astounded him: 

Total, 81 cents; waiter 0; chambermaid and boots 
ditto; and civility and thanks into the bargain. Will 
this be credited in England? It will be some time be- 
fore it is practised there, at all events. 

Alack, the position is now reversed, and 
America is the land of bigger and better tip- 
ping. The European menial begins to chuckle 
as soon as he sees a well-dressed American 
coming. We are even tipping for reasons 
Europe hasn’t thought of yet. 

As late as 1900, the waiter, the bellboy, and 
the Pullman porter were almost the only people 
in America who regularly accepted tips (and, 
if you did not tip them, there was seldom any 
hint that they despised you for it). But our 
newly rich promoted the practice of tipping 
everybody by using tips to buy special serv- 
ice which others could not afford. Also they 
went to Europe and, finding that you had to 
tip your way around over there, they came 
back and threw money about to prove that 
they had been abroad and knew the rules. 
Naive folk with less money imitated them. 
The craze for keeping up with the Joneses and 
for aping the ways of Europe has lost little 
popularity since then. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Wir tm: beginning of the present 
century we entered the age of rackets; and to- 
day tipping is one of the creamiest rackets 





known to man. You are liable to open and 
flagrant insult not only if you do not tip at all 
but also if you merely don’t tip as lavishly as 
the proud modern menial thinks you should. 
If you come again within range of such an of- 
fended one, you'll get almost no service at all, 
or there’ll be a grease spot on your coat or 
something else to remind you that it is the 
servant who runs the show —not the man who 
has paid a scheduled price but who doesn’t get 
value for his money unless he pays blackmail 
as well. 

When the first signs of habitual tipping be- 
gan to appear in the South 30 years ago, several 
States made gestures at curbing it by law, as 
did also Washington and Iowa. The West and 
South are the last frontiers of pioneer Ameri- 
canism. I recall the days, not so long ago but 
before the South acquired good roads, when it 
might be close to an insult to offer money to a 
farmer or villager who had toiled manfully to 
help me get my car out of a mudhole. On walk- 
ing trips, I have been rowed across rivers by 
Southern mountaineers who thus had to cross 
the stream twice and who were astonished, even 
slightly offended, when I offered to pay a regu- 
lar ferryman’s fee for what they regarded as a 
neighborly gesture. With good roads, those days 
are largely past, and now “ nothing for nothing” 
is more generally the rule. But there are still 
areas in the South and West where few function- 
aries expect a tip and others are apt to refuse 
one when offered. 


RACKETEERING IN DISGUISE 


@: course the city and the Eastern city 
in particular is where tipping flourishes at its 
worst. Restaurants, clubs, apartment houses, 
department stores, beauty parlors, filling 
stations, telephone call stations, bootblack 
stands, taxis, all harbor employees who expect 
that extra coin which used to be given, pour 
boire, to the servant because he was a serf or 
little better than one. The dweller in an apart- 
ment house or residential hotel goes to and fro 
daily past a row of expectant palms — door- 
man, hallman, elevator operators, superintend- 

ent (glorified janitor) and 
helpers, maids. He must give 
Christmas presents too, pref- 
erably cash, to all, else service 
is apt to be subject to various 
delays and little accidents and 


performed with veiled insolence. Ina good restau. 
rant you are expected to tip the headwaiter, 
the captain, the waiter, the hat-check girl, and 
the cigarette girl — if you are sap enough to 
buy cigarettes from her at more than the regu. 
lar price. The more beautiful she thinks she is, 
the bigger the tip she will expect. 

The hat-check service and the public tele. 
phone call station are illustrations of the vi- 
cious circle in which tipping has moved. Both 
were originally installed as courtesies, con- 
veniences for patrons which would bring 
additional good will to the restaurant and the 
telephone company. But urbanites with more 
money than brains began handing coins to the 
individual in charge, usually a pretty girl, and 
the damage was done. Today the telephone com. 
pany expects patrons to pay most of the girl 
operator’s wage, while the hat-check concession 
has become so valuable that $5,000 and more 
yearly have been paid for it in a New York 
night club, and the girl who tends it is now 
paid a salary and forbidden to keep a penny of 
the money she takes in. Yet dumb, impression- 
able males still hand her tips, some because 
they are afraid not to, others with a leer and 
what they conceive to be a sort of caressing 
badinage, pretending to themselves that they 
are conferring a bounty on her. 

Your excuse for tipping is: “These people 
get such small salaries I know they need the 
money.” 

Well, who is to blame for the small salaries? 
Primarily, you are. You have developed the 
tipping system to a point where employers rely 
on it. Pretending to supply you with food or 
service at a stated price, they know you will 
give the employees who serve you the rough 
equivalent of what the employers are saving in 
wages. You fool yourself into believing that 
you lodge or eat for a certain figure when the 
real cost is much higher. By the time you have 
tipped everybody at a hotel, your expenses 
may easily run from 50 cents to $1.50 per day 
more than the quoted price for a room, depend 
ing on how lavishly you tip. 

Tipping has been raised to its present ab- 
surd importance largely by the show-off men- 
tality and the deadly fear of 99 out of 100 
Americans of being thought pikers by their 
fellows. It also gives the donor the opportunity 
to feel lordly and superior to the person tipped 
— a laughable bit of self-deception, for the so- 















called servant does not regard himself as an 


inferior nor the tip as a kindness on your part. 
It was once a gratuity thankfully received 
or a reward for special service. Now it has come 
to be regarded as payment due, no matter 
whether extra service or even decent service is 
given or not. 

This explains why some hotels pay their 
bellboys no salary at all. One big establish- 
ment in New York was recently found to be 
paying its bellboys 4 cents a day. A survey of 
28,000 restaurants in New York a few years 
ago brought confessions from many proprietors 
that they couldn’t stay in business if the pub- 
lic did not for the most part support their 
waiters. Many others were equally frank in 
admitting that their prices for food took into 
consideration the fact that the public paid 
most of the cost of service. 

Even when you are a friend’s house guest 
in the country you must tip all or nearly all the 
servants on leaving. There is nothing that the 
host and hostess can do about this. Many 
people are completely at a loss to know how 
much to tip under such circumstances. There- 
fore social pundits write articles gravely telling 
us just how much to part with to each lackey, 
and the pernicious habit becomes a little more 
deeply engrained. 

Who doesn’t remember the old advertising 
gibe at the man who couldn’t read the French 
menu: What is the waiter thinking? In heaven’s 
name, why should any intelligent person care 
what a waiter is thinking? Why, because 99 
per cent of us are swanking, trying to make 
ourselves out richer and more important and 
more sophisticated than we really are, and we 
are dreadfully self-conscious in the presence of 
a flunky who, we fear, can see through us. 

Did you ever dine at a fashionable restau- 
rant with a wealthy person who is inordinately 
proud of his friendship with a favorite waiter 
and with the headwaiter? Perhaps he shakes 
hands with each and exchanges inquiries about 
the health of the wife and children. This proves 
to the gaping onlookers that he is just as much 
at home at this luxurious resort as in his own 
living room and undoubtedly throws money 
around as if it were ditchwater. But it is the 
testimony of the people who work for tips 
themselves that, the longer the rich have had 
their money, the less they are apt to tip. They 
are accustomed to having servants about them 
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who work for wages, not for tips, and they 


care not a snap of the finger what the waiter or 
taxi driver is thinking. It is the near-rich, the 
parvenu, the would-be, and the show-off who 
worry about the impression they are making. 


POLITE BLACKMAIL 


Owe oF rue worst features of the tipping 
madness is that it is taking a firm hold on the 
habits of low-income folk in the cities and cut- 
ting into earnings where expenses are already 
too high for comfort. In New York, where 
senseless tipping reaches its peak, you will see 
clerks and salesgirls eating twenty-cent lunches 
at a soda fountain and tipping the soda jerker 
five or ten cents. Patrons of an “automat,” 
who receive no service from anybody, either 
from force of habit or from a feeling that 
they’ve just got to tip somebody often leave a 
nickel or a dime on the table, to be picked up 
either by the bus boy or, as not infrequently 
happens, by some other diner! It’s a wonder 
they don’t tip the mechanical contrivances 
from which they take their food. 

Vying with this practice for asininity are the 
tips given to the barber, the bootblack, and the 
taxi driver. Even the proprietor of the small 
barbershop, who works one of the chairs, 
accepts his tip with no apparent embarrass- 
ment. As for the taxi driver, he does nothing 
for you save what is in his implied contract — 
he carries you from where you hail him to 
where you want to go. Furthermore, he will 
sometimes cheat you a little, if he can, by going 
around an extra block or so, to run up the fare 
on the meter; and yet New York long ago, for 
no earthly reason, inaugurated the practice of 
giving hima tip. Al Jolson used to get a laugh by 
remarking casually in the course of a story that 
he had taken a taxi from Manhattan out to his 
home on Long Island — “The fare was twenty- 
nine ninety, and with the tip that made just 
thirty dollars” —a gibe at the stingy tipper 
at which audiences roared delightedly. 

A survey made by the Motor Transit Com- 
mittee of New York 7 years ago resulted in 
an estimate that New York City had paid its taxi 
drivers $26,000,000 in tips in 
1930. This was one and a half 
times the total passenger reve- 
nue of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad for that year, twice 
that of the Erie, and § times 





thatof the Reading or the Lackawanna. The taxi 
tip has now a firm hold on other Eastern cities 
and is speeding westward. Even in Washing- 
ton, long one of the most American of our 
cities, you may now have a sneer tossed after 
you if you fail to tip a taxi driver. 

Metropolitan salesgirls themselves are among 
the stupidest tippers when they go shopping. I 
know one woman earning from $25 to $30 a 
week in a big New York department store who, 
in two hours of shopping, handed out $3 in tips 
— $1 to the woman who fitted a corset on her, 
§0 cents to another who fitted her with gloves, 
and so on. Here note the difference between 
“aristocracy” and the rest of us: The sales- 
women in the finer Fifth Avenue coat and gown 
shops are not offered as many tips as are those in 
the more plebeian department stores! And the 
people who do the tipping in the former are apt 
to be movie actresses. 

The notion of tipping a store salesman or 
saleswoman will strike most of America dumb 
with amazement; yet it is common metropoli- 
tan practice. Regular customers thus get the 
employee under obligation to them or greedy 
for more and bigger tips; and, when a special 
sale is scheduled, the tippee may sequestrate 
articles which he believes his generous tippers 
would like to have first chance to buy. This is 
the borderland of commercial bribery — 
where, after all, a considerable percentage of 
our tipping belongs. 

Just before Christmas in New York you may 
see housewives handing the managers of chain 
grocery stores Christmas gifts of $1 or upward; 
and the managers are not too proud, not too 
dignified to accept them, either. Think you that 
the women who tip most at Yuletide are not 
waited on first, do not have their purchases 
delivered ahead of the rest? And do they not 
get the choicest fruits and vegetables? Yes, 
dear reader, they do. 

I overheard a salesgirl saying that she 
couldn’t afford a permanent at the moment; 
besides the $5 charge, there’d be a $1.50 tip. 

“Why tip so much?” asked an older friend. 
“I certainly wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, everybody does it,” was the reply. 
“That is, almost everybody except a few sorta 
cheap guys that get by on a dollar. If you give 
any less than that, they’d probably throw it 
back in your face. Lots of people tip two 
bucks.” 
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These girls, when they get a 35-cent hair 
rinse, tip 15 cents — more than .40 per cent. 
And the operators who accept these nice tips, 
official investigations have shown, are very 
often beginners, novices who draw no salary 
but have been assured by the shop proprietors 
that the tips alone will give them a good 
income. 

Why should redcaps at railroad stations be 
dependent for a living entirely on the generos- 
ity of the traveler, and why should the trav- 
eler be annoyed and influenced by his fear of 
seeming cheap? There should be a fixed price 
for the carriage of each and every piece of 
baggage. 

In New York the theoretical price of a shoe- 
shine is a nickel; but if you do not give the 
bootblack a dime he is outraged and will 
probably tell you so. 

In Hollywood some of the world’s wildest 
tipping goes on, not only in public places but in 
the studios. When they finish making a picture, 
the stars and headliners tip everybody who has 
taken part in the production, handing out $10 
here, $50 there, and so on up to $500 or more. 
Movie actors draw large salaries and must have 
the public reputation of being good fellows and 
good spenders. Here again the tip has become 
a vested right. Cameramen, technicians, and 
others have long memories, and there are ways 
of getting back at the actor who doesn’t come 
across. A certain star gave her dresser a car and 
supplied a chauffeur to teach her how to drive 
it! Beauty-shop operators who catch the fancy 
of a woman star may be given an automobile 
or a house and lot or set up in a business 0 
their own. 


WHy CLING TO DEGRADATION? 


These ricuter times have brought 
some rumblings of discontent with the system. 
Last October, Solon C. Ball, President of the 
National Council of Dining Car Employees, 
asserted that train passengers were “‘sick and 
tired of tipping” and had “‘virtually abolished 
the tipping practice” — a considerable over- 
statement. Hence his organization was asking 
a minimum salary of $150 a month and the 
prohibition of tipping. Laudable as the idea 
was, it was too revolutionary to put over all of 
a sudden. A few hotels and restaurants are 
trying to curb tipping by adding 10 per cent 
to the bill for “service” — an amusing way of 
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saving the American face. In a large uptown 
meat market in New York City, this sign 
recently appeared on the wall: + 


PLEASE DO NOT TIP THE BUTCHERS, YOU ARE 
ENTITLED TO COURTEOUS AND CAREFUL SERVICE. 


However, it is hard to stop the average 
American’s tipping by any sort of rule. 

Italy and Germany have halted tipping by 
this ten-per-cent rule—and no “maybes”! 
France pretends to frown on tipping, but no 
rule is enforced, and there is much bad service 
and insolence in Paris now. In some other 
countries of Europe you still must bribe the 
man at a railroad ticket window, else you are 
told that there are no sleeper berths, perhaps 
not even first-class seats, left. Are we headed 
for this sort of thing in America? Even now, 


people who have the cash and will grease the 
right palms can often obtain theater, football, 
or prize-fight tickets in preferred locations or 
can buy them when others are told that no 
seats are left. 

What sane, intelligent American is there who 
wouldn’t rather pay a fixed and slightly higher 
price for food or service and be rid of the 
bother and mutual degradation of tipping? If 
the practice should, by a miracle, cease to- 
morrow, employees, unions, and labor boards 
would quickly force employers to raise wages 
— those who hadn’t already done it them- 
selves. Service, I think, would be better, em- 
ployees would no longer be “servants,” and 
employee and patron would be able to meet 
and part on a basis of mutual and businesslike 
respect. 


Song 


Let bim eat, 

who would live merry, 
of the red 

and lonely berry. 


Let bim drink, 
who would be wise, 
the slanting crystal 
of the skies. 


Who would have 

a heart made sound, 
let bim sleep 
against the ground. 


With rain for thirst 
and thorn for bread 
and a rock 

beneath bis head, 


be will thrive 
within bis grove, 
be will feast 

on lack of love. 


Frances Frost 





Is the United States 
a Permanent Country? 


by MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


TL: EARTHWORM population of Illinois 
is falling at a tragic rate!” 

This was a distinguished engineer’s way of 
saying that soil erosion prompted by man’s 
careless methods of land use is undermining 
the very foundation of America’s existence. 
The assertion was made in 1927 before a con- 
gressional committee considering appropria- 
tions for flood control on the Mississippi River, 
and it is even truer today than it was then. 
Any fisherman knows that worms are not 
found in sand or in soils either desiccated or 
devoid of humus. 

Those occasions when water piles up in the 
main stems of our large rivers — the Ohio, the 
Missouri, or the Connecticut, for instance — 
so that they overflow their banks, are dramatic. 
The blow strikes suddenly with a minimum of 
warning. The railroads are paralyzed, homes 
are devastated, and sometimes lives are lost. 
The structure of normal living is temporarily 
shattered. On the other hand, there is nothing 
spectacular about soil losses — nothing to 
make headlines. Rather they represent a steady 
drain which, beginning in the early days of our 
country, has been greatly accelerated since the 
turn of the century through easily identified 
causes. Effectually meeting this threat will re- 
quire an effort quite out of scale with any the 
Republic has heretofore been called on to 
make. 

Unless there is a marked change in our pres- 
ent agricultural methods, we have, as a virile 
nation, perhaps less than 100 years to go. The 
United States is not a permanent country un- 
less we make it so. It is not permanent in the 
sense that England and Ireland and Holland 
are permanent. Why the difference? England 
has a sod agriculture affording the maximum of 
protection for her soils, with fairly constant 
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and always gentle rains. In this country we 
have developed a plowed — and in the case of 


‘corn, cotton, and tobacco a cultivated — agri- 


culture, exposing our soils over wide areas to 
the destructive battering of normally heavy 
downpours. 

When white men first reached these shores 
the forests covered fully twice their present 
area, and, except for a small area of desert and 
waste land, the balance of what is now the 
continental United States had a protective 
cover of grass. The dominant type of agricul- 
ture first practiced — and this naturally on the 
more level areas — did no great harm. The 
products of each farm were consumed on that 
farm, except for a minimum of localized barter. 
A large part of each farm was retained in grass; 
there was a plentiful use of animal manure on 
the plowed fields; and both rotation and diver- 
sification of crops were practiced. The ominous 
exception was the tobacco culture of the South. 

But the struggle for cash crops has progres- 
sively changed all this. Single-crop farming — 
cotton and tobacco in the South and wheat and 
corn in the West — has removed the tree and 
grass cover over increasingly large areas and in 
some sections has led to the use of artificial 
fertilizers in place of animal manure. Our fast 
spreading system of farm tenancy affords little 
incentive for the farmers to care for the soil. To 
exhaust one farm and move on to the next has 
been the custom. Increase in the population 
and the movement of that population westward 
have led to the utilization of less fertile, more 
sloping, and therefore more erosible areas. The 
drainage of swamplands on a wide scale has not 
only brought poor land into agricultural use 
but also has frequently ruined adjacent land by 
lowering the levels of subsurface waters. 

One of America’s great teachers — Shaler 





IS THE UNITED STATES A PERMANENT COUNTRY? 


Woodcut by Thomas W. Nason 


of Harvard — once said of our civilization: 


It is now a question whether human culture, which 
rests upon the use of the soil, can devise and enforce 
ways of dealing with the earth which will preserve 
this source of life so that it may support the men of 
the ages to come. If this cannot be done we must look 
forward to the time — remote it may be, yet clearly 
discernible — when our kind, having wasted its great 
inheritance, will fade from the earth because of the 
ruin it has accomplished. 


Congressman Maury Maverick in his 4 
Maverick American quotes a warning issued in 
1818 in South Carolina: 


This system [of agricultural practices], if it may be 
so called, of perpetual exhaustion, has impoverished 
our lands to an alarming degree, and if pursued for 
half a century more, would make this interesting 
portion of the state a perfect desert ... and ruined 
from future recovery by deep washed gullies, etc. 


On a recent visit the Congressman found the 
prediction completely fulfilled. He quotes an 
ancestor as saying, “The best citizen is the one 
who fills in the most gullies.” 


MAN-MADE FLOODS 


Warez mw increasing proportions runs 
off the land instead of sinking into the soil. The 
faster it runs off, the more damage it does, first 
in eroding the Jand and later in overflowing the 
banks of streams and filling costly reservoirs 
with the products of erosion. This increase, 
both in the amount and in the rapidity with 
which rain and melting snow run off the land, 
is primarily responsible for the increase in the 
vehemence of floods and for low water in our 
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streams. Most streams are fed by springs which 
go dry progressively as the subsurface water 
levels fall. There has been no change in the 
weather sufficient to account for the growing 
extremes in both high and low water. 

We are facilitating floods through several 
types of man-made channels. As a small boy I 
knew the main road from Gettysburg to Har- 
risburg in Pennsylvania. During winter and 
spring there were times when it lay ankle and 
knee deep in mud and water. That same road 
has well-maintained ditches, on either side, not 
only draining the roadbed but quickly carrying 
the water falling on the roadway and the ad- 
jacent fields to nearby streams. We have today 
3,000,000 miles of public roads with well- 
maintained ditches on either side — 6,000,000 
miles of drainage trenches standing ready to 
hurry the raindrop to the sea. Most of these 
ditches are less than 50 years old. 

There are also millions of newly made gul- 
lies in every State in the Union — some of 
them more than 100 feet deep — feeding down 
to the roadside ditches directly into the 
streams. Into most gullies lead many smaller 
gullies. One can easily identify 1,000 gullies 
on a photograph in my possession of a com- 
pletely eroded farm in the Piedmont of Ala- 
bama. Gullying is a cancerous growth that 
feeds on itself. Even the depressions between 
crop rows that run up and down hillside slopes 
provide gutters down which rainfall rushes into 
the nearest stream. 

Thus natural waterways, from the smallest 
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streams to the largest rivers, are called on to 
take care of an enormously increased volume 
of water speeding from millions of acres of 
unabsorptive, erosion-exposed subsoil and from 
hundreds of millions of new tributaries devel- 
oped as the result of improper land use and the 
changes man has made in the natural environ- 
ment. Obviously we are asking our rivers to 
carry, over occasional short periods, more 
water than they were created to carry. Rain 
and water from melting snow, which should be 
sinking info the ground, is rushing over it, 
contributing to erosion and floods, dust storms 
and disease and poverty. 

An especially sinister factor in this situation 
is that after the topsoil goes — and it takes 
several hundred years for nature to make one 
inch of topsoil — the unstable subsoil begins 
to erode and go downstream. Before long you 
find this unfertile material — water-assorted 
sand and “raw” clay — blanketing our fertile 
valley lands. In the recent report of the Great 
Plains Committee is shown a photograph of a 
16-foot-thick section taken in Coon Valley, 
Wisconsin. The lower 10 feet are obviously of 
fertile silt, 10,000 years in being deposited. But 
the upper 5 feet are just as obviously sandy ma- 
terial deposited in the last 60 years — or since 
eroding forms of agriculture have been estab- 
lished in the area draining into it. 


PRODIGAL AMERICA 


Adunost vr to the beginning of the pres- 
ent administration, the term conservation was 
considered all but synonymous with reforesta- 
tion. The event which first gave national cur- 
rency to the term — the governors’ conference 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt and 
held at the White House in December, 1907 — 
was largely a forestry show, because of the 
dramatic presentation by Forester Gifford 
Pinchot and of the further conviction of the 
then head of the Bureau of Soils of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as follows: 


The soil is the one indestructible, immutable asset 
that the nation possesses. It is the one resource that 
can not be exhausted; that can not be used up. As a 
national asset the soil is safe as a means of feeding 
mankind for untold ages to come. 


But, by the time Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came to the presidency, the evidence that all 
was not well with the lands of the United States 
was too striking to be ignored further. The 


average yield per acre of our principal grain 
crops had been declining, notwithstanding im. 
proved cultural techniques, advances in crop 
improvement and animal breeding, and the use 
of fertilizers and lime. Year by year the acre. 
age of abandoned farms was increasing, ag 
evidenced by the fact that 29 States east of the 
Mississippi River and 3 States west of it 
showed marked decreases in farm acreage 
between 1920 and 1930. Again erosion in its 
various stages was nearly everywhere visible; 
and gullying, especially in certain sections of 
the South and West, had caused complete 
abandonment and ruin of farms. Further, prac. 
tically all our streams were carrying an ob. 
viously increased load of silt. Three million tons 
of soil, according to reliable estimates, are 
stripped by water erosion alone from the fields 
and pastures of the country every year— 
the soil equivalent of 1,500,000 acres, or 
enough to load a train that would encircle the 
globe 18 times at the equator. 

When the Soil Conservation Service was or- 
ganized in 1933, 100,000,000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands had been essentially ruined, in so 
far as further immediate cultivation is con- 
cerned; 100,000,000 more acres had lost most 
or all of their productive topsoil; and the 
process of wastage had begun actively on still 
another 100,000,000 acres. Most of this land 
could have been saved, had we not developed 
early in our American life the habit of thinking 
of our agricultural domain as limitless and 
inexhaustible or had we not fallen into the 
extravagant habit of clearing a farm, using it 
until its vitals had been washed away, and 
then turning to the once bountiful and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible store of virgin land for 
another farm. 

Attention is beginning to be diverted from 
the soil-erosion situation through the promo- 
tion of two important and apparently tenable 
theses. We are told, in language that lures, 
first, that a full regimen of synthetic foods — 
largely chemically derived — is at hand; sec- 
ond, that such foods as are grown will have 
their roots in pans of water electrically heated 
and chemically treated. This latter is called 
“tray” agriculture. 

Only a rash person would deny the possibil- 
ity of radical future changes in methods of grow- 
ing foodstuffs and in the diet of man and beast. 
But, if authoritative estimates of the rate at 
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which soil and water waste are progressing are 
even measurably accurate, we have less than a 
generation in which to get these matters under 
control. Irrespective of what may be accom- 
plished in the laboratory in such a brief period 
in the way of devising better methods of forc- 
ing plant growth, it is hardly possible that such 
developments will in the near future appreci- 
ably affect the grand total of agricultural 
production. It is frequently possible to affect 
radically and in a very short time some narrow 
sector of human activity. But our millions 
of farmers are individualistic and rooted in 
old ways. They change slowly. 

New and sound ideds as to the utility of 
synthetic foods are to be expected. But, in 
view of the many thousands of years during 
which the digestive systems of man and beast 
have developed, we can expect only negligible 
changes in diet in the decades during which 
the nation is to conquer soil erosion or be 
conquered by it. Unfortunately the promises 
of developments in these two fields do tend to 
create a psychology which diverts us from our 
urgent task. 

We must now face the fact that as a nation 
we are in the same position as an individual 
who has been told by the doctor that he has 
tuberculosis or cancer. We are well along in 
an earth disease that, unless checked, will be 
our undoing as certainly as neglected cancer 
or tuberculosis are the undoing of an individ- 
ual. Neither individuals nor nations snap out 
of deadly diseases. But, when the doctor’s 
advice is taken early enough and seriously 
enough, nations as well as individuals can 
expect reasonable recovery. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


The Sor. Conservation SERVICE early 
in its drive adopted the co-ordinated or com- 
plete land-treatment plan as its method for 
controlling erosion and conserving more of the 
water that falls on the land. Since then, the 
Service has successfully followed the plan 
throughout the country in a program which 
now involves more than 500 conservation 
project areas in 43 States. These projects com- 
prise approximately 18,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned land and 38,000,000 acres of 
public land and have enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of 50,000 co-operating farmers. Prob- 
ably more than 150 different methods of land 
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treatment and gully control are being em- 
ployed to fit local conditions of soil, topog- 
raphy, climate, and type of agriculture. Among 
the more outstanding practices are contour 
cultivation; terracing; strip cropping; rota- 
tions; retirement of critically erosible areas to 
the permanent protection of grass, trees, or 
shrubs; improvement of farm woodlands; pas- 
ture and range improvement; control of gul- 
lies; conservation of water in small ponds and 
reservoirs; water diversion and spreading; and 
rehabilitation of wild life. Co-operating with 
this national program, 70,000 members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps engaged on soil 
and water conservation, working on more than 
4,000,000 acres located in 38 States, during the 
last fiscal year planted 112,000,000 trees, col- 
lected 2,110,000 pounds of tree seed, and built 
2,302,805 check dams and 7,000 miles of fences. 

The Department of Agriculture, under the 
invalidated Agricultural Adjustment Author- 
ity act, sought to divert lands producing sur- 
plus crops to hay and pasture. Under the sub- 
stitute legislation, the Department makes 
grants to farmers who plant soil-conserving 
crops and follow other water and soil conserv- 
ing practices. Twenty-two States have already 
enacted legislation, recommended by the De- 
partment, designed to promote conservation. 
President Roosevelt’s plan for dividing the 
country into seven conservation districts 
means regional planning for regional problems, 
wherein upstream engineering, covering the 
whole field of soil and water conservation, will | 
be co-ordinated with downstream activities. 

Although more has been done during the last 
three years to curb accelerated runoff and 
erosion than in all our previous history, damage 
and wastage through the dual process are still 
spreading faster than control measures are 
being applied. Even so, on the basis of what 
has been accomplished, I am convinced that it 
is possible to get under way a proper land-use 
program which within 15 or 20 years could be 
applied to all land urgently needing treatment 
and that the job could be completed about as 
effectively as man can hope to complete it 
within 30 or 40 years. The cost, necessary and 
wholly worth-while as it is, will be tremendous. 
But could it be otherwise? Remember that in 
salvaging the situation we will be paying the 
bills for a profligacy running back 200 years 
and more. 


In any crisis the first requisite of ultimate 
victory is a sensing of the difficulties. Here we 
have to admit that science does not yet know 
how adequately to safeguard all types of land 
used for agricultural purposes. We are learning 
and learning fast, but old techniques must be 
improved, and new ones are still to be worked 
out. If the ravages of our soils and the lessening 
of our water reserves are to be arrested, a vast 
peacetime army will have to be recruited, and 
this personnel is yet to be educated and trained. 
Most difficult of all, millions of landowners and 
land operators must be convinced that the right 
to possess and to use land carries with it the ob- 
ligation to safeguard it, as was provided in the 
Napoleonic code. 

Our attack along these lines must be imme- 
diate and energetic, for really serious illness 
can be successfully attacked only in the early 
stages. In other words, unless we have this 
gangrenous growth of soil erosion well in hand 
within the next 20 to 25 years, efforts made 
subsequently will have to be heavily dis- 
counted, because our certain penalty will be 
the rise of a whole new series of physical, eco- 
nomic, and social problems that will stand 
effectually in the path of American progress. 


PEACETIME SACRIFICE 


Beroze IT Is too late to matter much, 
the American people must learn the great dif- 
ference between financial accounting and social 
accounting. To date, the worth-whileness of 
practically all our peacetime activities has 
been judged by the one all-compelling standard 
of the market place, i.e., whether they pay 
tangibly in dollars and cents. Such judgments 
are reached by the techniques of financial ac- 
counting, as contrasted with a social account- 
ing which operates on a long-time point of view 
and has in mind the interest of all of us rather 
than of a single individual or of a restricted 
group. 

A Texan recently inherited a farm property 
from his father, who had paid $1 an acre for it 


at a time when it was capable of producing a 
bale of cotton to the acre. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it had deteriorated so that it produced 
only one eighth of a bale to the acre, it was 
recently sold for $150 an acre. This transaction 
appears splendid from the standpoint of finan- 
cial accounting but not so good when judged 
by the long-time interests of a free people. If 
there is one lesson which the depression has 
taught, it is that what may be good for the 
individual may be disastrous for society as a 
whole; conversely, what is good for society will 
prove in the end to be good for the individual. 

It may be sound constitutionally to allow 
John Doe and Richard Roe to ruin their farms, 
through failing to practice soil-conserving 
measures, on the ground that they have title 
in fee simple. But, if enough people are allowed 
to act on this theory for just a few more dec- 
ades, we will not have enough farms to feed 
us. 

Confronted by such a problem as that of 
conserving the waters and soils of our country, 
one wonders whether the democracies of the 
world are calling for enough sacrifices in the 
pursuit of peacetime activities, as the dictator- 
ships are undoubtedly doing. May it not be 
that the standards of the market place are 
insidiously shortening and narrowing our point 
of view? Democracies give a good account of 
themselves in war — why not in peace? Why, 
if it is of good repute to die that one’s country 
may live in security and freedom, should it not 
be of at least equal repute to live for the same 
purpose and to sacrifice in so doing? If we are to 
save our basic resources of soil and water, we 
individually must sow more than we shall ever 
reap in our own lifetime! 

Only so can we follow Vachel Lindsay’s lead 
in saying: 

Come, let us see that all men 
Have land to catch the rain, 


Have grass to snare the spheres of dew, 
And fields spread for the grain. 


Only so can the American dream be fulfilled. 


In an early issue: 
‘¢Survival of the Fittest —for What?’ 
by Jean Ricochet Boyd 
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FOOD 


The World on a Flabby Diet 






























Tix SUBJECT of food is almost never se- 
riously treated. Certainly it is almost never 
treated by one who has followed food itself 
from the furrowed fields to the market places, 
the public feeding establishments, the public 
stomach, and, above all, the public psychology 
after its consumption. For a page or two de- 
voted to these topics you can find a daily 
100,000 in the world’s press given over to the 
disasters caused by eating improper foods and 
to the food fads of the moment, whether 
they emanate from the white-rat-haunted 
laboratories of stamp-collecting physicians or 
from pseudoscientific state culinary establish- 
ments or are merely the nightmare crazes of 
individuals inspired by their grandmothers. 

But regional industries are responsible for 
perhaps the most influential of all food move- 
ments today. 
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Thus in a brochure from southern France 
that I possess you may read that of all vege- 
tables the endive is the most deleterious for hu- 
manity, whilst the tomato has all the virtues 
of the fountain of youth. The endive will not 
grow in the district where that brochure is 
circulated, whereas almost the entire popula- 
tion grows tomatoes for the market. 

Similarly, round about Arras doctors tell you 
that the only really salubrious vegetable is the 
winter-grown endive, which consists of nothing 
at all but three types of vitamins. The tomato, 
on the other hand, is the father of all uric-acid 
complaints. You do not have to be told that 
the winter-endive crop of north France is 
worth hundreds of millions of francs and that 
tomatoes cannot be commercially grown there. 

So the medical advisers of the Bordelais 
will tell the world that a sufficiency of claret 
per day will keep the doctor away because of 
the relatively large quantity of beneficent 
tartaric acid in that fluid, whilst the Burgun- 
dian leech will proclaim that Clos Vougeot 
should be your only drinking. Not to be out- 
done, the whole medical faculty of hard-liquor 
—producing States to the west of the Atlantic 
will write monthly articles for their favorite 
papers to declare that you should drink noth- 
ing but local hard liquor because it contains 
none of that poison called tartaric acid. 

Nor indeed are these pronouncements merely 
venal: that is what makes the whole matter so 
confusing. The inhabitants of regions where 
flourish only the endive, hard liquor, and 
razorbacked hogs will develop an immunity to 
them from the constant consumption of those 
difficult comestibles; but the same foods will 
poison a visitor from lands where the chief 
fare is foie gras, ortolans, bouillabaisse, and 
tomatoes. 

Most desperate of all is the situation in our 
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great cities. Here mingle doctors from Chatta- 
nooga, Denver, Baltimore, Boston, and South 
Michigan, also a sprinkling from Munich, 
Aberdeen, and Dublin, with patients from 46 
States and 19 foreign kingdoms and republics. 
One of these medicos will prescribe to a suffer- 
ing alien from Marseilles the sowerbelly with 
beans cooked in pot liquor and washed down 
with one-year-old bourbon that he quite con- 
scientiously believes to be the only fare of a 
proper man. To a sufferer whose digestion will 
support only vegetable plate, grilled sausages, 
and pancakes with maple sirup, another will 
prescribe a diet of escargots, tournedos Meyer- 
beer, ile flottante de la Tante Marie, and poule 
au pot Henri IV —a dish in which cloves of 
garlic are used, instead of white beans, as a 
bed on which the fowl shall repose. On the 
other hand every doctor from regions merid- 
ional knows that to deprive his patients of 
garlic is to sentence them for all the latter 
years of their lives to inevitable and incurable 
arthritic complaints. 

Let us then here consider food from the 
point of view neither of the leering gourmand 
nor yet of the esoteric and frightening gour- 
met; from that of neither the confused physi- 
cian nor the determinedly economical house- 
keeper; neither from the point of view of the 
superstitious peasant healer nor from that of 
the town dweller bemused by the latest white- 
rat—begotten laboratory craze. Let us look at it 
rather with the equanimity and seriousness 
of the grown, free man who has sufficiently 
studied its effects on himself to be able to 
order his menus with confidence and the 
knowledge that he will get from what he has 
ordered not merely nourishment but all the 
mnemonic and psychological benefits that good 
food which has been properly raised, manured, 
fattened, and marketed can bestow. 

Let us begin then by considering the na- 
tional and race disasters that befall men who 
neglect this knowledge — and then let us see 
how such disasters can be avoided. 


THE ENZYME ERA 


Twenty-rive years ago the present 
Queen Dowager of England sent for a writer 
who shall here be nameless but who had a cer- 
tain reputation even then as a food expert. 
She put him through quite a severe cross- 
examination as to certain advice about the 
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food of the poorer classes which he had offered 
in a recent book. 

Her Majesty wanted to know why the 
author had recommended that his poorer 
readers buy not chilled or frozen colonial 
meat but the more expensive, better flavored, 
British, home-fed and -killed article. She said 
that, when she herself was young and engaged 
in managing the household of a family rather 
poorly endowed for the position it had to 
maintain, she had always ordered her servants 
to buy colonial meat for the family. It was 
certainly inferior in flavor (owing, she under. 
stood, to the amount of sand in foreign and 
colonial pastures) but cost 25 per cent less 
than English meat; and beggars cannot be 
choosers. Yet this writer, who, she was told 
was reputed to have a certain expertness in 
such matters, advised the poorer classes to buy 
nothing but the dearer article. What was one 
to think of it? 

Well, in those days the popular mind was 
exercised with (just as it is today with vitamins) 
what it took to be minute living organisms 
called enzymes. These, it was believed — and 
the main idea was not discountenanced by the 
medical profession — ran around in freshly 
slaughtered meats and freshly gathered vege- 
tables. They preserved and, in some cases, en- 
hanced the flavor of those foods, thus rendering 
them more nutritive. And they gave them, 
after rigor mortis was over, a second and highly 
salutary life on the road to putrefaction — or 
digestion. Freezing meats, the enzymists as- 
serted, killed the enzymes that otherwise kept 
them alive and assimilable. That process alone 
rendered the meats up to 40 per cent less nutri- 
tive, and the deterioration in flavor was even 
more harmful to digestion. But you do not need 
the theory of enzymes to tell you that — which 
is indeed the main point with which this con- 
mentary is concerned. 

So the poorer British classes, to whom the 
matter of assimilability is of paramount im- 
portance, when they bought frozen or other- 
wise preserved meats made a saving of up to 
25 per cent in money. But they lost 40 pet 
cent, at least, in nourishment. To the Queen the 
idea seemed nonsensical. But the outside 
world accepted it with enthusiasm. 

However, it was very easy to test. You 
needed neither guinea pigs nor white rats for 
the purpose. You just put three broods of 
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chickens in separate pens and fed them on 

tes made respectively of frozen, sun-dried, 
and fresh fish, flesh, and vegetables. You then 
observed that the hens fed with fresh paste 
simply ran away from those in the other pens. 
They laid, moreover, more and larger eggs, and 
their droppings made a guano of incomparable 
benefit for your gardens. Above all, their flesh 
was extremely delicate in flavor. The sun-dried 
products proved noticeably less nourishing 
than the fresh ones but vastly more so than the 
frozen. The flesh of the frozen-fed birds was 
flaccid and almost without flavor. And let me 
repeat again: It is the flavor — and particu- 
larly the anticipated flavor — of meats that 
makes the mouth water; and the water of the 
mouth is the best of all aids to digestion and 
assimilation. 

Note that it is not alone the skill of the chef 
that accounts for this matter of flavor. A good 
chef can make a good dish out of almost any- 
thing, but the really perfect dish needs the co- 
operation of several agents, the first and most 
important of whom is the original breeder or 
grower of the food. With a little trouble I could 
raise for you off the same sort of ground almost 
anywhere in temperate regions two kinds of 
sheep — on the one hand the little, active, 
long-lived, hardy variety, with all the mint, 
tosemary, cumin, bay, and juniper intricacies 
of flavor and the saline aroma that makes 
Welsh mutton from the sea cliffs among the 
most prized meat in the world; on the other 
hand the original type of Kentish sheep of the 
Romney Marsh, from which all sheep are 
descended: a solid, stolid, greasy-wooled beast, 
with meat which is, even when perfectly 
cooked, always dampish, tallowy, completely 
tasteless, and hardly to be assimilated by the 
hungriest of hunters. This latter is, of course, 
the ordinary sheep of commerce, which can be 
raised anywhere on the sourest and dullest of 
inland meadow grasses and which gives to 
mutton (when properly fed and hung, perhaps 
the best of all meats and the only meat you can 
eat day after day from year’s end to year’s 
end) its heavy reputation with the general 
public. 

It was with these matters of nutrition that 
the enzyme specialist of both sides of the At- 
lantic occupied himself in the years before 
Armageddon, and the public health during 
those years made a marked advance in both 


countries. But toward 1gi1o the big food pur- 
veyors, realizing that the great public demand 
was for “fresh” meats and vegetables, began to 
use boric acid and then various coal-tar prod- 
ucts as preservatives. Infant mortality from 
bowel complaints went up by leaps and bounds 
in districts round the great cities where those 
preservatives were much used, especially for 
dairy products; and various enormously capi- 
talized food-purveying companies began to 
raise a clamor promoting certain processes 
which, if they diminished the nutritive quality 
of their wares, stopped short of perforating 
infantine bowels. 

This caused confusion, and, in the tumults 
of war and its worse sequelae, the enzyme went. 
The balance fell down too far and too rapidly 
in favor of methods — any methods — of mere 
food preservation. You had to take what was 
offered you and could not wait to inquire 
whether what you got, on presenting your food 
card, was properly full of enzymes. So we 
emerged from the smoke of the guns indoctri- 
nated with a corporate docility that has ever 
since permitted us to consume placidly what- 
ever is advertised with sufficiently large sums of 
money. 

There came later the vitamin and a world 
madness that must have surpassed in its com- 
plete ignoring of food essentials all the other 
world madnesses there have ever been. It is 
one that shows no signs of decreasing. Yester- 
day in New York this writer sat at dinner 
beside one of the allegedly most brilliant 
and attractive of that city’s women. She had 
beside her forks on the tablecloth a number of 
little squares of paper. With each spoonful of 
food that she ate, she wrote a number on one 
or the other of the little squares. She did not 
speak a single word during the whole admirable 
meal — except to hiss like a snake when I sug- 
gested that she try the curried chicken. 


THE SUBNORMAL MASSES 


Ix rue sappte months of 1937, from an 
unwilling War Office, the British House of 
Commons gradually and painfully elicited a 
description of the state of recruiting in the 
United Kingdom. It was then confessed that, 
of the young men who had offered themselves 
for enlistment during the preceding twelve- 
month, 60 per cent had been rejected on ac- 
count of their undernourishment. 
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For some reason not immediately apparent, 
a film about starveling, rachitic, tuberculous, 
syphilitic, and actually crippled young English- 
men and Scots and their rejection by a military 
authority was made about this time and widely 
circulated in the United States. It attracted no 
attention except for a little derision in indi- 
vidual audiences in non—Anglo-Saxon districts 
where the results of the late war are resented. 

It might well have attracted more notoriety. 
For a nation whose civilization resembles one’s 
own to have discovered that 60 per cent of a 
section of its youth are unfit to undertake the 
relatively unexacting exercises of peacetime 
military service ought to be an alarming cir- 
cumstance. The conditions of all our “Aryan” 
civilizations are today so similar that to see any 
one of the leading nations develop a vital defect 
is as though, in a headlong motor race, one saw 
a car identical with his own suddenly, for an 
unanticipated reason, explode and burst into 
flames. 

For centuries the stocky, shining figure of 
John Bull stood, above all, for a well-fed race. 
And now suddenly we see that the plump ideal 
is actually but a plaster of Paris image; that in 
fact its martial motions are supplied from in- 
side by a sort of Smike; that it rules its waves 
by the hands of a poor white with starved 
features and almost transparent bones. And if 
it is that way with John Bull how can it be 
with Marianne, the German Michael, the sub- 
jects of the Duce, or the Houri of Constanti- 
nople — or indeed with Uncle Sam himself? 

It is unnecessary to ascribe the whole process 
to that well-worn excuse of “‘Americanization.” 
Tunbridge Wells (of the pantiles, Beau Nash, 
and the Assemblies) now, in its Grand Rapids 
furniture stores, its colonial—plus-ersatz-colo- 
nial architecture, its completely listless food 
stores and food, exactly resembles Knoxville, 
Tennessee. And in the quarter-century of the 
writer’s absence, its poorer populations, just 
like those of Knoxville, have assumed that 
alarming meagerness, blue-washed complexion, 
and transparency of flesh which today alarms 
and depresses you all through the American 
Middle West, all through rural England, all 
down the Rhine, and everywhere in Italy. The 
logical corollary is the rejection of 60 per cent 
of the younger populations by the military 
authorities. 

Thus in 25 years of slow wandering and stop- 
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ping off all over the European and European. 
descended world between, say, Genoa and the 
Rocky Mountains, what has most struck this 
writer is the fact that outside the great admin. 
istrative cities (whether, that is to say, in 
Kent, England, or Jackson County, Michigan, 
whether in Pittsburg, Leeds, Roubaix, or any 
other of the great industrial cities) every fourth 
young man he met was nearly a dwarf and 
every eighth had bad bones, from the artist’s 
point of view. And universally has gone all the 
one-time zest for consumption of the food in 
places that once had individualities and dis. 
tinctive regional dishes. The trouble is not 
merely that in Virginia or Kentucky it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that you can pro. 
cure in hotel or restaurant a slice of country 
ham — that ham being as rare a titbit from the 
connoisseur’s point of view as Caerphilly lamb 
itself. It is that, in thirteen months’ leisurely 
lounging from Boston to Denver and back to 
Detroit, only twice were two travelers offered 
a meal worth the mention — once in Boston, 
where we ate a lunch whose seafood was really 
superb and a French-made dish as good as you 
could get in Dijon herself; once, wonderfully, 
in a Baltimore & Ohio railway train. Oh, yes — 
and once on a New York to Boston boat, a 
goodish dinner of the traditional Anglo-Saxon 
sort, served very harmoniously and with a 
really admirable Chateau Pavie 1923. 


MASS PRODUCTION IN FooD 


A comp ert listlessness about food is en- 
wrapping European and European-descended 
life. The public foods of the regions about 
Genoa are exactly the same and identically as 
uninteresting as the public food in Colorado 
and exactly the same as the public food on the 
great international expresses, the boarding 
houses, or the Palace hotels anywhere in Eng- 
land or Scotland or between Munich and 
Kalamazoo. But, while the public anywhere 
will accept the most barefaced substitutes for 
the foods its fathers knew, the inhabitants of 
many localities maintain a pitifully patriotic 
belief that their cooking is wonderful because 
Mother used to make good cookies. Nothing is 
more pathetic than the Londoner’s belief that 
really, somewhere, if you have time to find 
it, there is a London cooking of an underdone- 
beef-and-Yorkshire-pudding copiousness. 

The tendency is universal. The United 
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States is not the only country in which you can 






travel 16,000 miles without once being offered a 
is | properly heated meal on a properly heated 





plate. You can do it in every country in the 
world as long as you stick to the great trade 
and tourist routes. Whole vast, docile masses 
of the population of Paris eat exactly as do 
yast docile masses in New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Philadelphia. They are too pressed 
for time, too weary, and in the end too in- 
different to do otherwise. Nearly all of them 
have suppressed predilections for the cooking 
of the State of Maine or the Beauce or English 
Yorkshire. But these are difficult to find in the 














ly J great cities, and people at last sink into daily 
10. | feeding in the great standardized caravansaries 
ry where everything tastes alike and nothing has 
he | ay flavor at all. 





Suppose we are dining in one of those estab- 
lishments. It might be anywhere, but it hap- 
pens to be on the Boulevard St. Germain in 
Paris. It is vast, chilly, lugubrious. Its clientele 
is the slightly better-off lower middle class and 
the more impoverished higher bourgeois and 
bureaucratic class. It offers you an immense 
bill of fare from which you may select 4 courses 
for 10 francs — say 33 cents. 

We are offered venison from the Dréme, veal 
























a after the fashion of Liége, salmon steak from 
1a | the Loire. But we are quite aware that nothing 
comes from the province for which it is named. 
The salmon arrives in cans from North Amer- 
ica; the Liége veal is from the most depressed 
en- & "gions in the vicinity of Paris; the venison is 
ded | overhung mutton of the cheapest Algerian 
out | Variety. And all the meats have exactly the 
,as | “me consistency, and are dominated by the 
ado | same faint, sickly subflavor. These things have 
the § been cooked with a vegetable fat that not only 
ting has none of the flavors of carbonized butter, 
tno. § live oil, or lard but has the quality of being 
and | mpletely unassimilable at the temperature of 
here | the human stomach and is, therefore, abso- 
for | lutely nonnutritive. 
:s of The vegetables in our restaurant have the 
‘otic | “avorlessness of green matter whose cells have 
ause | een burst by long exposure to too great cold; 
ng is the fruits all have the singular nauseousness of 
that | tte chemical preservatives which must be used 
find § °y California fruitgrowers in products destined 
one. | r distant markets — and no other flavor. The 
oranges have printed on them in good Anglo- 
sited | S&xon the statement that they are artificially 








colored. They reproduce in an enhanced degree 
here in Paris the inevitable tastelessness of the 
California orange in New York. (Normally 
you do not get California fruit in Paris; the 
present troubles in Spain are responsible for the 
fact that at the moment you get nothing else.) 

The chief promoter of nutrition in man and 
beast is flavor. A steer fed on Michigan or 
Yorkshire or Ayrshire pastures will fatten faster 
and have firmer and tastier flesh than the same 
steer fed on a similar pasturage on the banks of 
the Marne, the Thames, or the Hudson. Sim- 
ilarly men fed on the beef of Michigan, York- 
shire, or Ayrshire steers, properly grass-fed 
and moderately cake-fattened, will be better 
nourished and healthier than men fed on beef 
that has been plentifully corn-fed from birth. 
And meat that has been carbonized by expo- 
sure to the flame of wood, charcoal, or sea coal 
will be more nourishing and health-giving than 
meat carbonized by baking. 

It is the carbonization of cooked meats that 
is of primary importance to nourishment and 
health. The tongue, suddenly recognizing the 
sharp, clean flavor of really hot, wood-flame- 
carbonized, fresh flesh or fowl, telegraphs the 
pleasant fact at once to the whole being, and all 
the organs make ready with keenness for their 
work. At the same time the mind is stimulated 
in anticipation, then in memory, of other foods, 
friends, and places where you ate and talked 
and enjoyed life. The morale of your whole be- 
ing is heightened. 

Good food makes you a good companion and 
gives you good friends with common memories. 
As Dr. Lin Yutang said recently in these col- 
umns, the preparation and due consumption of 
food is an art, a manifestation of worship, and 
a passion, too often, like other passions, dis- 
dained. It is the best companion for poetry, for 
love, for heroism, for faith. 


DISMAL SUBSTITUTES 


A QUARTER of a century ago Queen 
Mary, as we have seen, was gravely concerned 
about the food conditions of the poorer classes 
in England — and that at a time when food 
was cheap, genuine, well-marketed, assimi- 
lable. Conditions continued to become so ob- 
viously and lamentably worse that a few years 
ago the British Government set out to discover 
what was the proper ration for men above the 
starvation line. The radios buzzed with talk 
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about vitamins; the papers were a maze of 
calculations of calories in millions. Doctors, 
priests, sanitary inspectors, art-school direc- 
tors, colonels, philologists — any human being 
holding any official position or degree — were 
encouraged to shoot their knowledge of lettuces 
and bran into the press. Nothing of course was 
settled, and, that particular Government fall- 
ing, the subject languished. 

The public was left with the vague impres- 
sion that a man could live on fourteen pounds 
of lettuce and ten of bran a week — and still 
more with the impression that neither the 
freshness, the provenance, nor yet the prepara- 
tion of food was of the least importance. 

A general practitioner with an immense 
practice in the north of England gave evidence 
before a royal commission that amongst his 
patients the practice of eating bread and butter 
had completely disappeared. The cutting of 
bread and spreading it with butter was a tire- 
some practice for already tired housewives. 
Mothers therefore gave their children in its 
stead a pinkish substance called “cake.” It was 
made with steel-rollered flour, most of whose 
nourishment had been removed, sweetened 
with glucose — which has no nutritive value at 
all. It contained also a little of one of those 
vegetable fats which are completely nonassimi- 
lable by the human digestive organs. Its weight 
and bulk were added to with a little gypsum. 
That had become the “staff of life” for a whole 
population. 

A great American obstetrician said that he 
always ordered his expectant and nursing- 
mother patients to give up all attention to do- 
mestic matters during both periods and, where 
they were not in a position to have servants, to 
give the household and the child and herself 
nothing but ready-cooked foods. Thus she 
might have more time for the improvement of 
her mind — in the child’s interest! 

The general effect, then, of all these pressures 
has been to make the public eschew any domes- 
tic process involving prolonged and skillful 
kitchen work. And the difficulties of obtaining 
fresh meat and vegetables have been growing 
greater and greater. It is not to be wondered at 
that four years ago a distinguished food special- 
ist gave it as his opinion that 80 per cent of the 
urban populations of both England and the 
United States never tasted fresh food in their 
lives. 
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LET THE STOMACH BE YOUR GUIDE 


Tae writer has crossed the Atlantic 
both ways 36 times, nearly always (on account 
of the superior fare) traveling by the French 
Line. The deterioration of that line’s cooking 
has been very slow, but it has been continuous, 
Finally, this December, we complained to the 
ship’s maitre d’hétel that, admirable as were 
his menus from the point of view of selection 
and method of cooking, the food itself was too 
faintly flavored — as if with a wet brush you 
had wiped most of the color off a water color, 

He agreed. But, he said, they had found that 
American passengers strongly objected to duly 
flavored dishes. If only one properly seasoned 
dish got onto a menu there were sure to be com- 
plaints. That morning, he told us, a lady on 
board had been given Corsican honey — the 
real, forever illustrious honey of Hymettus, 
with its unmatched flavor of white heather and 
cyclamen and mimosa. She had fainted after 
the first mouthful, because, she said, she had 
been given putrescent honey to eat and could 
not get the taste out of her mouth. 

He said that there were three seasick Amer- 
icans in their berths and that, until they got 
up and gave permission for a livelier cuisine, 
things must go on as at present. But, he said, 
the Line had the best chefs in the world, and, if 
we cared to order any special dishes, he would 
undertake to say that his chef would give them 
to us better than we had ever tasted them. 

So we asked where the chef came from, and 
were told he came from Toulouse. And we said 
let him then cook for us a cassoulet de Castelnau- 
dary — which is baked beans and pork (with 
additions) such as are eaten only in Elysium 
and there prepared by a Périgordian cook with 
ingredients all from the Périgord. 

When next day that cassoulet came to table 
it proved to be the best cassoulet we had ever 
eaten, either in Castelnaudary or in all the 
broad acres of France herself. It stands with 
the best dishes of our lives — with even the 
tournedos Fules, the invention of the proprietor 
of the famous restaurant behind the Chamber 
of Deputies, Chez Marius. And the name of the 
artist who made for us the unforgettable 
cassoulet was M. Joseph Destrade of the M.S. 
Lafayette. 

The moral of this sermon is that ginger may 
still be hot in the mouth but all hands are needed 
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PLL PAY MY OWN WAY 


if the ginger is to be saved much longer. The 
pressure of the forces of listlessness and indif- 
ference is too great. That the will of three sea- 
sick passengers on a great steamer should be 
sufficient to condemn the whole vessel to in- 
different food is but a lamentable milestone on 
the long road low tastes are taking to world 
supremacy. 

The great bulk of our populace must con- 
tinue to feed on frozen or preserved meats and 
vegetables. But both peoples and governments 
ought to insist that preserved food be of highest 
quality and that methods of preservation be 
the best possible. It is just as easy for the great 
purveyors of food to see that they can or freeze 
only lamb of the quality of Welsh lamb; cure 


only hams of the quality that you can still get 
round Staunton, Virginia; ensure that all the 
flavor of the anchovies they take from the 
Mediterranean is not washed out of them in 
transit from Marseilles. They have only to 
order the farmers to feed or manure their prod- 
ucts properly. These products may be a little 
more costly, but superior flavor makes for 
greater nourishment. 

Few of us will dine in regular magnificence 
until we all have our own truck gardens, poul- 
try runs, dairies. Indigestion now and then is 
probably the inevitable destiny of dwellers in 
huge towns. But remember that providence in 
giving you tastes and preferences has given 
you the only sure guide to stomachic health. 


ll Pay My Own Way 


Tolis Take the Strain off Taxes 


by WILSON CHAMBERLAIN 


Tin BRIDGES, tunnels, highways, and a 


the world’s largest — are spectacular exam- 
dozen different kinds of pay-as-you-go public 


ples. City or State could never have financed 


works are cropping up today — harking clear 
back to our early his- 
tory, when travelers paid 
for new highways be- 
cause there wasn’t 
enough money to build 
them otherwise. Resent- 
ment of private monopo- 
lies brought the pictur- 
esque old tollgates to an 
ignominious end. But 
today public-service cor- 
porations prevent profi- 
teering, offering a prac- 
tical means for us to 
secure benefits we want 
without adding to the 
general burdens of gov- 
etnment. 

San Francisco’s Gold- 
en Gate and Oakland 
Bay bridges — two of 


their $100,000,000 cost, though they had 
been dreams for years. 
Floated as self-liquidat- 
ing projects, with bonds 
issued against prospec- 
tive tolls, they become 
immediate realities. Not 
only will they be free 
when the debt is amor- 
tized, but the bill will 
have been paid by the 
beneficiaries. 
Thistollideahasmany 
applications. When you 
go tothe famous Hayden 
Planetarium in New 
York City, you are get- 
ting this thrilling ex- 
perience not because a 
philanthropist has made 
you a present of it (only 
the actual instruments 
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are the gift of Charles Hayden) or because 
the city is having a fling at astronomy with 
taxpayers’ money. This $650,000 spectacle is 
possible because you, from wherever you come, 
help pay for it with your quarter. And back of 
that is one private citizen’s perspicacity. 

For years the American Museum of Natural 
History had wanted a planetarium but had 
been unable to obtain either municipal or 
private backing for one. An architect, con- 
vinced that a planetarium designed with 
imagination would draw a steady, paying 
audience, suggested that the RFC might take a 
chance on it as a self-liquidating public project. 
And he was right. It was opened in 1935, and 
crowds flock to its half-dozen daily perform- 
‘ances. Within 25 years this magnificent show, 
once rejected as not warranting public support, 
will have paid for itself. 

Whiteface Mountain, in the Adirondacks, 
attracts visitors from all over the country. 
Two years ago, however, the view was only 
half there. Today a highway goes right to the 
top, the Adirondacks billowing out below in a 
glorious panorama. Yet the project has been no 
tax drain. One dollar, paid alike by New York- 
ers, Kansans, Californians — by all thirsty 
enough for that beauty to think they’d like to 
pay something for it — makes it self-support- 
ing. In the road’s first year old Whiteface took 
in over $60,000! 


Maw nave always made progress when 
they have taken the bull by the horns and 
said, “We want this. We'll pay for it ourselves. 
We won’t leave it up to the government.” 
Some of the first toll records can be traced to 
Babylonian and Syrian travelers: Constantly 
set upon by bands of highwaymen, they placed 
patrols on the roads, levying a tribute on each 
traveler. 

America’s development would have been re- 
tarded by decades if tolls had not been used. 
Inland States refused to keep up roads used 
principally as thoroughfares for emigrants 
trekking west. It took bitter controversy for 
Henry Clay to put through the Great Cumber- 
land Road, our first mighty highway to the 
Mississippi. And in the end all that made it 
possible was a series of tollgates at each State 
line, through which passed a continuous 
stream of covered wagons, coaches, and drays. 
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With the revival of the toll system an old 
word has cropped up with a new meaning; 
Authority. When you slow down to pay your 
§0 cents to shoot under the Hudson River in 
either the Holland or Lincoln tunnel, a big sign 
stares you in the face: Port or NEw Yorx 
Autuority. And as you sail through a dozen 
different cities — Philadelphia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, New Orleans are among 
them — it will flash at you again and again: 
AUTHORITY. 

It’s a sort of trademark of public service, 
Suppose a public market for farmers is needed. 
The city or State sets up an authority, which 
acts as a nonprofit holding company, buys the 
land, does the building. Raising capital through 
selling bonds, it meets the interest by charging 
rents or admissions. To such a market (there 
are already several) come farmers who previ- 
ously lacked this accommodation. 

Naturally authorities are subject to normal 
business hazards. Jones Beach, on Long Island, 
one of the finest in the country and affording 
relief to hundreds of thousands of weary 
New Yorkers, is a delicate financial problem. 
It was acquired by the State in parcel lots 
deeded by the townships which owned them. 
Maintenance — and it is no small job to super- 
vise that vast expanse and its many recrea- 
tional facilities comes from admissions, 
parking fees, and tolls on two approaching 
causeways. Last year several Sundays of the 
short season were ruined by rain. In spite of 
this, Jones Beach made twenty per cent more 
last year than the year before. But in two years 
big hunks of principal have to be returned. 
What the weather will be meanwhile, it is im- 
possible to say. 

Other projects have their financial hazards. 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge has sucha 
long approach that many motorists prefer 
ferries. The Oakland Bridge suffers from sucha 
simple, unpredictable human factor as the 
preference of truck drivers for loafing on a 
ferry, eating their lunch, feeding the gulls 
while crossing San Francisco’s beautiful harbor. 
Actually these bridges are meeting their obliga- 
tions; but it will take time to offset capital 
investment. 

Washington’s RFC has 50 engineers checking 
the practicability of the hundreds of applica- 
tions for funds which come in from all over the 
country. A legal department checks further. 
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This toll idea is no simple solution of the prob- 
lems of ambitious municipalities. Before con- 
senting to a loan, the RFC, for example, 
refers to traffic surveys embodying 10 and 15 
years’ experience. Its judicious approach has 
saved some expensive mistakes. Originally the 
new Richmond Bridge in Virginia was to have 
cost $3,000,000. But RFC engineers, after 
“clocking” the traffic for a long period, sub- 
mitted the opinion that such a debt could not 
be paid. Instead they advised the present 
bridge, which preserves the initial architectural 
beauty, for $1,700,000. And this project is 
paying for itself. 

A careful investigation must precede all 
these enterprises. New York’s Henry Hudson 
Parkway was toyed with for 25 years by suc- 
ceeding city administrations but was always 
put off for fear its cost would not be justified. 
It took yearly reports of increasing traffic, 
culminating in the incredible count of 69,000,- 
000 cars per year entering New York from the 
north, to convince bankers that a speedway 
approach to the city could pay for itself 
through tolls. In the Parkway’s first year, over 
6,000,000 drivers gladly used it. In fact so suc- 
cessful has it been that a second deck is now 
being constructed on the approaching bridge 
which connects Manhattan Island with the 
rest of New York State. 


Waar naprens when a public project 
is paid for? Will it be free? Eventually, yes. 
But authorities, being holding companies for 
money borrowed for public works, must oper- 
ate toll projects to the best general advantage. 
After construction costs have been repaid, they 
may lift the toll entirely or reduce it to cover 
only maintenance. Or they may continue 
charging the full toll, utilizing the surplus in- 
come for other equally worthy public projects. 
For example, profits from New York’s Holland 
Tunnel have been applied to easing the first 
and hardest five-year period of the great 
George Washington Bridge. Most toll projects 
are not expected to reach their normal earning 
power for five years. 


Aside from making new projects possible, 
the self-liquidating idea may also provide for 
reconstruction after catastrophe. Down in 
windswept Florida the road from Florida City 
to Key West was washed out by storm two 
years ago. There simply wasn’t money to re- 
build the 40 miles that were completely 
destroyed. In fact, that portion of the Florida 
East Coast Railroad which was also wiped out 
has been officially abandoned. In a word, no 
direct communication with the keys was left. 
But into this situation came then the toll 
system. The previous road had cost $15,000,- 
ooo. Now it was sold for $640,000. The pur- 
chaser? A State authority. This authority bor- 
rowed $3,600,000 from the PWA, today has 
rebuilt the road, and by charging a $1.50 toll is 
paying back the loan. 

Not only does it bring concrete benefits and 
real operating efficiency; the toll system en- 
genders civic pride. At those municipally 
owned beaches where you pay for the privilege 
not just of swimming but of being in beautiful 
surroundings, there is a marked spirit of 
responsibility. People take pride in keeping the 
beaches — their beaches — free from litter; 
they actually use the refuse receptacles. 

Making people pay for what they want is a 
stimulus to good manners. When, for example, 
you drive on the Henry Hudson Parkway, and 
are ushered into the greatest city in the world 
on that superb six-mile scenic drive along the 
Hudson River, the Palisades rising on the other 
bank, the skyscrapers standing up in the sun 
like fairy castles, the transatlantic liners slowly 
moving in or out of their piers, while all the 
time you’re coming nearer and nearer to the 
heart of the city — all for ten cents — you’re 
not just saving half an hour of tedious cross 
streets and traffic lights; you’re getting the 
finest show you'll ever see for a dime. 

Thus the spirit which creates such develop- 
ments in civilization seems to say: “I want 
this improvement — not just as a convenience 
but as something I respect and admire, as 
something I believe in so much that I’m not 
only willing but proud to be contributing 
toward it.” 


In an early issue: 
**The Hiteh Hiker,” 
by Chapman J. Milling 





Finishing Schools: a Defense 


Drawing by Victor de Pauw 


by SVEN NILSON 


en REJOINDER is in response to Mrs. 
Marian Castle’s highly provocative, if not ex- 
actly well-informed, attack in the January 
Forum on that famous plutocratic institu- 
tion, the American “finishing school.” Though 
many alumnae doubtless have rushed to the 
defense of their alma maters, I hope it is per- 
missible for a mere male and a rank outsider at 
that to point out the.insubstantial foundations 
on which many of Mrs. Castle’s criticisms 
really rest and also to remind readers that most 
of the true evils of the institutions under fire 
are evils which they, for good and ill, share 
with virtually every other institution of learn- 
ing in America, colleges and graduate schools 
not excepted. 

With the basic assumptions of Mrs. Castle 
I find myself in complete and hearty agree- 
ment, to wit, that the education of our citizens 
is a matter of common concern, that its social 
importance is all the greater where it has to do 
with the future leaders of our country, and that 
all education ought to be education for life, i.e., 
practical, in a broad philosophical sense. But, 
when these assumptions have been duly 
enumerated and noted, it is difficult to find a 
single statement in Mrs. Castle’s article which 
does not rest on ignorance, misunderstanding, 
or haphazard, slovenly thinking. 

Let us begin with the most important of 
Mrs. Castle’s basic assumptions, that all edu- 
cation should be education for life. What are 
the inferences she draws from this (in itself 
quite sound) principle? I believe her position 
may be summed up about as follows: 

Really to be educated for modern life, an 


individual today must go through college, as 
most girls realize; and the finishing school that 
attempts to give college-preparatory work can 
neither do this as efficiently as a public high 
school or a “real” college preparatory school 
nor even do it at all without sacrificing any 
merits that it otherwise may have had. If it is 
assumed, however, that a girl does not want to 
go through college or lacks the ability to do so, 
she is entitled to the kind of education that will 
enable her to make a success of the only career 
then open to her, to wit, marriage. But the 
modern finishing school does not give her this 
kind of education; on the contrary, its all-femi- 
nine student body, its preponderantly feminine 
faculty, and its antiquated message and meth- 
ods of teaching all combine to destroy or to 
threaten such chances of marital happiness as 
the girl once may have had. Indeed, says Mrs. 
Castle, when a girl leaves a finishing school she 
is quite ignorant of modern life; she knows 
nothing of modern politics or of modern finan- 
cial problems; she does not know how to run 
her home or look after her personal finances. 
She has to face all the problems of twentieth- 
century America — and perhaps those of lead- 
ership — with the kind of training that per- 
haps might have been suitable for an English 
gentlewoman a century or two ago. This is all 
proved by facts like these — the finishing school 
tries to supervise the reading, friendships, and 
phone calls of its students; its teachers are all 
old maids, even o/d maids; and the sports it em- 
phasizes are, inferentially, either antiquated 
or undemocratic. 

Let us now look at these points one by one. 
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Bast or ALL, is a college degree neces- 
sary for success in life? Does it in itself guaran- 
tee the attainment of broad knowledge, sound 
wisdom, or even financial independence? I be- 
lieve these questions demand a_ negative 
answer. 

“Success” may of course be interpreted very 
differently by different people, but, whether 
we look for emotional or mental maturity, 
knowledge of the world, strength and integrity 
of character, idealism, courage, or any other 
virtue or for ““mere” material success, a thing 
which fools may despise, I believe that any 
sane and well-informed person must admit that 
all these things may be found and always have 
at times been found in people who never have 
been to college or in people who left college 
prematurely, perhaps even by “invitation.” 

In the same way, it seems quite safe to say 
that not even the possession of a string of 
degrees is a guarantee of wisdom, of ability to 
cope with life, of a well-molded character, or of 
economic success. Wisdom, character, and good 
financial fortune are all things which no college 
in the world can guarantee its graduates; nor 
can any one of them ever become the monopoly 
of those who have availed themselves of one 
particular type of educational guidance and 
training. So much for point number one. 


The secon question is this: Can a fin- 
ishing school do as good college-preparatory 
work as a public high school or as a “real” 
college preparatory school? (Note in passing 
that I say can and not does or will.) 

No two schools or colleges are alike. Having 
studied in two universities and taught in three, 
I know from experience that such institutions 
differ in their standards and, being intimately 
acquainted with teachers in several college- 
preparatory schools, finishing schools, and 
public high schools, I know also from their 
experiences that the same holds true of these 
latter institutions. And, when we come to the 
finishing schools, which are all laws unto them- 
selves, only a fool or an utterly ignorant person 
would care to make broad and necessarily 
fallacious generalizations. 

The primary needs of any educational insti- 
tution are really quite simple. Their number is 


only three: good teachers, good administrators, 
and good equipment. Of these, the teachers 
have the greatest importance, and the equip- 
ment the least. 

It may be taken for granted that no educa- 
tional institution has ever escaped its share of 
poor teachers. Anyone who is inclined to doubt 
that fact need only recall his own college or 
high-school days. This means, of course, that 
it would be nothing short of a miracle if the 
finishing schools escaped their share. I believe, 
however, and I base my belief on personal ac- 
quaintance with teachers in virtually every 
type of educational institution this country 
now can boast of, that the teachers found in 
the finishing school are neither better nor 
worse than the teachers in other comparable 
institutions. In any case, I can say quite cate- 
gorically that at least some finishing schools 
have faculties of which they can be proud, 
teachers thoroughly familiar with their sub- 
jects, quite up-to-date in their methods, and in 
possession of as much (or more) formal scholas- 
tic education as the teachers in any college- 
preparatory school or even in most colleges. 

What holds true of the teachers, I believe to 
hold true on the administrative side as well. I 
have known of incompetent high-school prin- 
cipals, college deans, and university presidents; 
I cannot doubt that similar ignorance, folly, 
and bigotry may be found among the owners 
and principals of some finishing schools. But 
in neither case would it be safe to generalize on 
the knowledge of particular cases. I have 
known liberal, well-informed, and far-sighted 
presidents, principals, and deans; I know also, 
from experience, that many a high school or 
college-preparatory school would gain a great 
deal if it exchanged administrators with some 
of the finishing schools. A public school is, in 
this country, hardly ever free from political 
pressure. A privately owned school, if run by 
liberal-minded people of means, comes perhaps 
as near to real academic freedom as any educa- 
tional institution ever will, this side of Utopia. 

As far as equipment goes, it is doubtless true 
that many finishing schools compare very unfa- 
vorably with some public high schools or with 
some college-preparatory schools, but here 
again it is neither safe nor wise to rush into 
generalization, nor should it be forgotten that 
the equipment needed by a given school de- 
pends on a great many things. 
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Iris posstsxe that some finishing schools 
give a course or courses aiming at direct prepa- 
ration for marriage, though I strongly doubt 
that fact. The lack of such a course or courses 
is perhaps something greatly to be deplored; 
there was a time when I would have been 
much more ready to agree with Mrs. Castle on 
that assumption than I am now; in any case it 
seems certain that Mrs. Castle’s complaint is 
much more poorly justified than she herself 
can have imagined. 

It is doubtless true that most finishing-school 
“graduates” will marry, but is this not also 
true of the graduates of most of our high 
schools and universities? And how many high 
schools, how many colleges give such prepara- 
tion today? How many gave such preparation 
five or ten years ago? Nor can Mrs. Castle well 
maintain that the marriages of all their gradu- 
ates are doomed to smash for the reason that 
they have had no such schooling. Few mar- 
riages known to history have reputedly been as 
happy as that of the Brownings, but few 
women have ever had less “preparation” for 
marriage, of a supposedly suitable kind, than 
Elizabeth Barrett. Her health, her home, and 
her education were all such that any thought- 
ful person would have been tempted to classify 
her as an extremely bad marital risk. 

The divorce rate is unquestionably higher 
among the well-to-do than it is among the 
submerged millions, and the finishing school 
caters undeniably and quite exclusively to the 
rich. It is thus true that the chance of marital 
happiness seems rather less in the case of a 
finishing-school graduate than for other people. 
But this does not mean that the former’s ill 
fortune is due to her lack of special preparation; 
the latter she has in common with nine tenths or 
more of the rest of our population. The trouble 
here goes deeper and is a matter for the sociolo- 
gist rather than the educator. 

Mrs. Castle evidently believes that schooling 
must be coeducational if it is to fit a person for 
marriage or even for normal human society. 
Even though I personally am rather in favor 
of coeducational schools, I know of no reason 
that could prove such a contention as that. 
Being happily married to a graduate of a fa- 
mous girls’ college in the East and knowing 
intimately men married to graduates of the 


same and other girls’ colleges and of various 
coeducational universities, I can testify from 
experience that there is absolutely no reason 
for assuming that a coeducational college pro- 
vides a better training for marriage than a 
college reserved for one of the sexes. And, if 
this is true, as I am sure it is, it is only reason- 
able to assume that the principle will hold true 
for other similar institutions, including the 
finishing school. 

Having said this, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that teachers of a student’s own sex 
do not seem to prevent the growth of a normal 
and wholesome attitude toward the other sex. 
If women teachers find a strong (and much 
needed) hold in girls’ colleges, finishing schools, 
and various other institutions, one ought per- 
haps to remember that the teachers at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton are men, that most co- 
educational colleges seem to favor men teach- 
ers, and that—at least until very recent 
times — men had a virtual monopoly on the 
Christian ministry. A woman teacher may bea 
bad teacher in more ways than one; her influ- 
ence may be thoroughly bad whether she 
teaches boys or girls — but may we not say 
the same of a man teacher? Even the mar- 
riage of a teacher does not necessarily ensure 
his or her emotional health. Warped person- 
alities are found in both sexes alike and in 
the married no less than in the single. Some 
psychoanalysts, like Stekel, have even gone to 
considerable length to prove that marriage is 
no infallible guarantee of freedom from sex 
neurosis. 

Mrs. Castle seems to be greatly worried 
about the danger of “‘crushes” and of the stu- 
dents’ ignorance of the ways and the habits of 
men. Having discussed the matter with finish- 
ing-school teachers of long experience, I am 
quite convinced that the “crush” is largely 
mythical; everybody has heard of it, but few 
have ever had a case under personal observa- 
tion. I do not deny, of course, that such 
phenomena exist; on the contrary, I know of 
one case that came somewhat under my own 
personal observation — but that was in a co- 
educational university and not in a woman- 
ridden finishing school. And, if Mrs. Castle 
wants to find the “convent” type of girl, whose 
knowledge of the dangerous male is distin- 
guished most for its nonexistence, I doubt if 
she could look for it in a more unlikely place 
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than in a finishing school. “Society” has more 
than one similarity with a hothouse; it may 
bring its products to bloom prematurely. With 
long vacations, generous week-ends, and often 
unlimited money, a girl would have to be sin- 
gularly handicapped by nature or by her par- 
ents if she could reach her “coming out” party 
without a great deal of firsthand knowledge of 
men, often, no doubt, of a not too desirable 
kind. 


Vv 


Milas. Casrus’s other criticisms are 
equally open to doubt. 

She obviously does not know that some of 
these schools give special uncensored courses in 
current events, in economics, in government, 
and in history. I stress the uncensored because 
I know of “real” prep schools, high schools, 
and colleges where teachers of these subjects 
are told what they must say or must not say. 
Obviously she does not know that most of the 
students in these schools come with such a 
knowledge of finance that a high-school text- 
book in economics is too elementary for most 
of them, so that college texts must be used. 
She does not know that several, if not all, such 
schools have domestic-science courses taught 
by college graduates, many of them with recent 
degrees from the leading schools in their 
branch. 

Other statements of Mrs. Castle are — I am 
sorry to be rude but I feel that I have to be 
frank — merely silly. 

One school does not allow the students to 
subscribe to newspapers or magazines. Why? 
Because the school keeps an excellent list of 
magazines, also the New York Times, and be- 
cause the head has learned from experience that 
the students tend to waste their time on 
“pulps” and home-town papers, read but for 
social news. 

Another school keeps its phone number 
“secret” — though it is known to the parents, 
the faculty, and in fact to everybody who 
needs or has a right to know it. Why? To dis- 
courage interruptions by agents of various 
kinds — by phone solicitors (a pestilence in the 
neighborhood) and by curious journalists — 
and also to keep the perhaps too affluent “boy 
friends” of the too sheltered girls from playing 
havoc with their class or their study hours. 

As for the unmarried faculties, they are not 


without exceptions. Some of these schools 
have married women teachers, though the un- 
married ones doubtless predominate. But the 
same is true of our public high schools and, I 
believe, of most prep schools as well. Having 
known a great many teachers of both sexes, 
married as well as single and in all types of 
institutions, I know of no reason for thinking 
that an old maid must be either better or 
worse as a teacher than a man or a married 
woman. And age comes to all of us; it is hardly 
a crime. There are good teachers who are 
young and good teachers who are old, and a 
teacher may be bad irrespective of sex or of age. 

And then, finally, if “‘the rest of the world 
frolics in shorts and halter-top bathing suits,” 
so do the finishing-school girls, be this either 
for good or for ill. They do it even if they are 
encouraged to “follow the hounds,” strange as 
this may sound to Mrs. Castle. The worst of 
this doubtless is that some people like to ride 
who can’t very well afford to do so, though 
some do anyway, including many women who 
have never been within hailing distance of any 
finishing school. 

At present our colleges suffer from the pres- 
ence in them of students who have neither the 
ability to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities a college can offer nor an interest 
in the type of education the colleges now give. 
There is thus a real need for a kind of education 
different from what a college has to offer. To 
send such a student through the usual type of 
college-preparatory school is bad policy from 
every point of view. For some of these stu- 
dents the finishing school unquestionably 
furnishes as good an education as present 
conditions permit. These girls will never be 
“leaders,” no matter how much money they 
may have — the same is also true of most col- 
lege graduates, of course — but they may still 
be useful members of society, if they choose, 
intelligent and well-informed. For them a flu- 
ent knowledge of a foreign language, and a 
rather thorough knowledge of the arts that 
they will be called on to patronize and foster 
may actually be far more “practical” and use- 
ful than a knowledge of typing, business arith- 
metic, organic chemistry, or higher mathe- 
matics. No education can be an education for 
life unless it takes into consideration the life 
the individual may reasonably expect to live 
when he or she “graduates.” 





The Artist's Point of View 


The New York World’s Fair 
and the Proposed Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 


TL. New York City World’s Fair is 
final proof, if proof is needed, that the country 
must have a federal bureau of fine arts to 
carry on permanently the work started under 
the federal art projects. 

I was talking with a Fair official last week in 
one of many efforts to keep track of plans. 
This time I wanted to know if provision had 
been made for any noncommercial exhibits in 
the applied arts — exhibits showing designs by 
leading artist-designers which would be ahead 
of popular demand because too distinguished 
to sell in quantity at a profit and thereby get 
into commercial production. The designs I had 
in mind would indicate what the design of 
tomorrow can be, if and when it finds popular 
support and so through buyer demand does 
finally get produced. Knowing too well from 
long experience that business is interested only 
in that degree of leadership which returns a 
profit, I rather thought it was within the prov- 
ince of a world’s fair with a slogan about the 
“world of tomorrow” to assert educational 
leadership in such a field, regardless of profit 
considerations. 

“But you don’t face facts,” said my official 
over a cup of coffee in the administration- 
building cafeteria. ‘This fair is an outgrowth 
of the age-old festival or community gathering 
or more recent county fair, where all the mer- 
chants and peddlers and mountebanks follow 
the crowd to sell their wares. It is a circus. It is 
frankly commercial. You are an idealist. You 
want it to be educational. How would it pay 
for itself if manufacturers did not rent space? 
And why would they rent space if they could 
not advertise their wares or if wares better 
than their own were featured?” 

To protect the one official who treated me to 
coffee from any reprisals for such frankness, let 
me say that the above did not literally take 
place as here set down. Rather it is a composite 
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statement quoted from a number of behind- 
the-scenes World’s Fair sources. Not in public 
do officials talk this way. 

I duly thanked my host for the frankness, 
lustily argued that it was just these facts I 
was facing when I reluctantly called the Fair 
a major cultural tragedy because it will not 
show Europe or our millions of visiting citizens 
what the world of tomorrow can be in the arts 
applied to life. It will show them instead mer- 
chandise which a long list of manufacturers has 
found or thinks may be profitable. The bare 
fact that the Fair officials have steadfastly 
refused to allow an exhibit of contemporary 
fine arts in their world of tomorrow completes 
the indictment. (If they surrender on this 
point it will be only because of public clamor 
and a resolute mayor with a wider vision.) 

I won’t go into my counterarguments here 
— one to the effect that you can’t stage even a 
good circus without the surprises and chal- 
lenges of the creative mind, another that 
public moneys and a public agency should 
manage such community events. To establish 
the fact of commercialization under business 
auspices is enough for the moment. 

The government art projects allowed the 
arts to escape from commercial auspices. That 
one fact alone marks them as the most impor- 
tant cultural event in the nation’s history. 

The Pepper-Coffee bill to establish a per- 
manent bureau of fine arts is now ready for 
hearings in both houses of Congress. In spite 
of any single point which may need revision, 
this bill makes the projects permanent, re- 
moving them from a relief basis and allowing 
for quality standards. On this major fact it 
commands the support of all who wish to see 
a national art emancipated from private profit 
and so allowed to grow. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 





Gan a Poet Save Our Democracy? 
$1,000 in Prizes 


5 Forum has organized a prize com- 
petition for the most compelling poems chai- 
lenging the American people to be alert to their 
liberties. 

A total of $1,000 will be awarded in prizes. 


* * * 


What do you feel about this thing called 
liberty? What you ¢bink about it is probably 
what you learned from schoolbooks. But what 
do you fee/? For, in the last analysis, events 
are determined not by intellectual conclusions 
but by spiritual reactions. This nation won an 
independent existence not by some process of 
abstract thought but because her men and 
women burned for liberty. And now the ter- 
rifying complications of a machine civilization 
have bred new forces which threaten the kind 
of government we call democracy and, with it, 
our hard-won and long-cherished freedom. 
Where are the poets who can make us burn 
again for liberty? 


A— General Public 
Ist Prize $300 
2nd Prize $150 
3rd Prize $ 50 


B — College Undergraduates 
Ist Prize $150 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $ 50 


The Editors are not seeking to offer a theme 
but merely to strike a keynote. The poet must 
stir those deep emotions that in the past have 
made men willing to suffer hardship or even 
death to achieve or maintain their free in- 
stitutions. He will do well to keep in mind 
the inner meaning of free institutions — the 
chance they give the individual to grow in mind 
and spirit and to give his fellow men the unique 
product of his own experience, knowledge, 
imagination, aspiration, and fellow feeling. 
It is hoped to secure clear, uncomplicated 
texts which may be set to music. 


* * * 


The Editors hope that many leading Amer- 
ican poets will be moved to enter the competi- 
tion. They are aware, however, that stirring 
verse may come from undergraduates in college 
or from boys and girls in high school. The 
competition has therefore been divided into 
groups, with prizes for each, as follows: 


C — Secondary-School Students 
Ist Prize $100 
2nd Prize $ 60 
3rd Prize $ 40 


Writers’ Conference Fellowship 


The Olivet Writers’ Conference, of Olivet College, Michigan, offers a fellowship for 1939, cover- 
ing all costs of the Conference, to the prize- contestant who, in the opinion of the Con- 
ference admissions committee, seems most likely to benefit by attendance at the Conference. 


Consolation Prizes 


A copy of ‘*The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” edited by Clement Wood, will 
be awarded to each of the 50 contestants who seem most likely to profit by it. 


Padraic Colum 
Gudges—William Allan Neilson 
Carl Uan Doren 


Instructions: — No poem is to exceed go lines in length. Manuscripts must be addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor; 

Tue Forum; 570 Lexington Avenue; New York City; and must be mailed before midnight of June 30, 1938. Under no 

circumstances will any manuscript be returned or its receipt acknowledged. Manuscripts must be clearly marked with the 

name and address of the contestant and with the group letter (4, B, or C) of the class in which the poem is being entered. 

Contestants in class B or C must state name of college or school attended. In order to qualify for a prize, the contestant 
must accompany his submission with a remittance of 25 cents in stamps. 





A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 


L. would be fairer to devote 4 
pages instead of one to 36 new books of 
verse presented here for review this 
month. In the interest of brevity, how- 
ever, we compress them into 4 groups 
judged by their quality: B — poetry of 
distinction, C — verse of merit, D— 
verse of originality, E — verse of local 
or personal rather than national appeal. 


B— POETRY OF DISTINCTION 


Coutecre Porms, by E. E. Cum- 
mings (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). The 
works of our most bizarre and original 
contemporary American poet make a 
rare collector’s item for the many, a 
book of horse laughter for some, a 
treasure of fierce beauty for the few. 

U. S. 1, by Muriel Rukeyser (Covici- 
Friede, $2.00). Steel and silicosis, a 
radical symphony of symbolism and 
action. 

SHapow or THE Prrrect Rosz, by 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr. (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.50). The most tranquil, the 
most magical of all American mystics. 

Tus New Wor, by Edgar Lee 
Masters (Appleton-Century, $2.50). 
From the speculations of Strabo the 
geographer to the “crumpled roofs of 
Acoma” here is unfolded a complete 
and stirring epic of America. 

VoIcEs FROM THE FIELDs, edited by 
Russell Lord (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00). 
These are the natural poems of a splen- 
did folk, the American farmers, sturdy, 
tender, and true. 

Porms, by Louis MacNeice (Random 
House, $2.50). This young friend of 
Auden and Spender is more lyrical and 
traditional in his rhythms than they. He 
is a calm reincarnated Greek keenly 
observing the complicated world of to- 
day. 

Poems, by Rex Warner (Knopf, 
$2.00). Another British friend of Lewis, 
Auden, and Spender; infinitely ob- 
servant but loving allegory more than 
photography. 

C—VERSE OF MERIT 


Narvra History, by Raymond 
Holden (Holt, $2.00). These poems are 
finely polished mirrors of sensitive ob- 
servation. 

Ercuep ry Worps, by Gertrude 
Ryder Bennett (Putnam, $2.00). Here 
is a buoyantly popular poet who does 
not forget her responsibility as an artist. 

Arter Eprxn, by Emma Gray Trigg 
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(Putnam, $2.00). This Virginian poet 
knows the joy of living in restraint but 
in fullness. 

Twetve Ports or THE PacirFic, 
edited by Yvor Winters (New Direc- 
tions, $2.50). Poems of sunlight and un- 
clouded vision. 

Onz Hunprep PorMs FROM THE 
Pauatine AntHowoey, by Dudley Fitts 
(New Directions, $2.50). A de luxe 
book of the best of the Greek epigrams 
deftly turned into sparkling English 
idiom. 

A Boy or Cuareg, by E. H. W. Meyer- 
stein (Oxford, $1.50). Brave pastoral 
rhymes from East Anglia. 


D— VERSE OF ORIGINALITY 


Tux UNTILLABLE Hi11s, by W. W. 
Christman (Driftwind, $1.75). A New 
York State dirt-farmer poet in the tra- 
dition of Walt Whitman. 

STREAMS FROM THE SOURCE, by Helene 
Mullins (Caxton, $2.00). Helene Mul- 
lins is a poet by inheritance rather than 
by artistry. 

THe PLAINSMEN OF THE P.arns, by 
Malinda Bell McCrossan (privately 
printed). A philosophical epic of the 
Dust Bowl. 

Grass or Parnassus, by Arthur 
Henry Goodenough (Driftwind, $1.75). 
A representative selection from this 
popular ballad writer of Vermont. 

Pick Up tHe Pieces, by Arthur 
Morris Dinsmore (Stratford, $1.00). 
Plain and rollicking humor. 

FLaAMEs FROM A CANDLE, by Helen 
Regan Skillern (Caxton, $1.50). The 
gentle lyrics of a mother in Idaho. 

ARMATHEON AND DapHNne, by Mary 
Ellis Robins (Dorrance, $1.50). A 
philosophical poem based on an ancient 
Greek setting. 


E— VERSE OF LOCAL OR 
PERSONAL APPEAL 


Draws Snavow, by Barbara 
Hallett (Driftwind, $1.50). The post- 
humous verse of a New England poet of 
sensitive passion and graciousness. 

Porms, by t S. Hosmer 
(Herald-Silhouettes, $1.00). Rich in 
wistful cadence. 

Poems or Farrn, by Edith E. McGee 
(Stratford, $1.00). Sincere religious 
verse. 

Prarrig Poantasy, by Frances Vej- 
tasa (Dorrance, $1.25). Epigrammatic. 

At AncHoraag, by Mary Wimborough 


Honest verse for fireside recitation, 

From a Curvine Bow1, edited 
C. B. McAllister (Lanrern, § 
Earnest craftsmen at work on a 
of themes. 

Up Tram, by A. A. Wickenden (Po 
etry Publishers, $2.00). Lusty Canadian 
pioneer verse. 

Scznes anp Sounps, by Robert F. 
Keagle (Christopher, $1.25). A happy 
fisherman in the Poconos. 

Tse Witcx or Enpor, by Alice dy 
Pont Ortiz (Christopher, $1.50). Eerie 
balladry of witchcraft. 

Out or THE Heart of Kentucay, by 
Daniel Maurice Robins (Christopher, 
$5.00). An open record of Lincoln i 
plain rhymes. 

OrpEerED Cuaos, by Clare Loum 
Burt (Christopher, $1.50). Metaphys- 
cal 


Let Me Lincsr, by Mabel Ingalh 
Wescott (Meador, $1.50). The good life 
of Vermont and New Hampshire dom 
into rhyme. 

Srxty SeLecrep Poems AnD Sone 
ror Our Littte Ones, by Clifford 
Gough (Meador, $1.00). Melodies from 
the Dakotas and Montana. 

A Barp For A Moment, by Guy. 
Bond (Meador, $1.00). Amiable versed §} 
the Kentucky hills. 

Tae Overtanp Marker, by Frat 
E. Breithaupt (Meador, $1.50). Hous 
hold verse of prairie pioneers. 

He Piayep tHe Game Farr, by De 
Witt Miles Benham (Meador, $1.0). §) 
The thesaurus of a Baltimore pastor. 


Arnthems 


Why do the candles glow more pure and 
white 

Upon her hands and upturned face & 
night? 

She sings the anthems in the choir loft 

Her voice more tender and her eyes grow @ 
soft. | 

O, God, forgive her, singing in the hh ® 


place, 
That bright, new adoration on her face; § 
For strange it is how, dreaming, woma* 


wise, 
She keeps remembering her lover’s eyes. 


Vana Comstock 





@The Nauheim baths are known 
on two continents. The cuisine... 
the climate...the magnificent set- 
ting in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes...are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa 
every year, for the skilfully-planned 
rest and invigoration which only 


The Glen Springs can give. 
HOTEL 


lg THE 
GLEN 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 


WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
N.Y. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue - MEdallion 3-5295 


SPRINGS 


Pactry 


A MAGAZINE of VERSE 
Founded in 1912 by Harriet Monroe 
| “—the original and most important 


poetry magazine of modern America.” 
— Mark Van Doren 


presenting each month the 
most significant new poetry 
and poetry criticism 


George Dillon, Editor 
| Jessica Nelson North, Associate Editor 
$3 a Year 
Special Anniversary Offer: 


| 5 Months’ Trial 
Subscription for 


232 East Erie St., Chicago, Il. 


| Enclosed find $1. Please send me 
POETRY for five months. 
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TOASTS 


The ANONYMOUS author of “A Busi- 
nessman Looks at the Army” is 42, mar- 
ried, and the father of three children. 
Prior to his term of active army duty he 
had been a real-estate broker, salesman 
of farm implements, and printer. At pres- 
ent most of his energies go into free-lance 
writing. 

Frep C. KELiy has been in Europe 
much of the time in recent years, ob- 
serving and writing about political affairs. 
His last article for THe Forum, “Can 
Trust Companies Be Trusted?” (in 1932), 
raised ructions. 

HAROLD LORD VARNEY has emerged in 
recent months as one of our leading jour- 
nalist spokesmen for the conservative 
viewpoint. 

ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES, author of 
This Land of Liberty, was formerly Editor 
of the Dictionary of American Biography. 
He lives and writes in New York. 

THOMAS J. COURTNEY is State’s Attor- 
ney of Cook County, Illinois, whose vigor- 
ous drives against racketeering in Chi- 
cago have brought him into the national 
limelight. He began as a civil-service 
employee in Chicago, served as clerk and 
chief clerk of the city council, and was 
elected in 1926 to the State senate, where 
he became Democratic leader. 

Sir JosiaH Sramp, widely recognized 
as one of the world’s leading economists, 
recently returned to his English home aft- 
er a visit to America. 

ALvIN F. HARLOW has written the- 
atrical biographies, essays, and both fic- 
tion and nonfiction for magazines but is 
possibly better known as a historian of 
transportation and communication. He 
has contributed to a number of magazines. 

FRANCES Frost’s most recent books 
were Innocent Summer, a novel, and Road 
to America, a volume of poetry. She has 
been working on another novel, to be 
called Village of Glass. 

Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE has been 
active in many water and power conser- 
vation movements. He attributes a great 
part of his deep concern with conservation 
problems to the distinguished engineer 
Arthur J. Mason. 

Forp MApox ForpD, the brilliant Brit- 
ish novelist, essayist, and biographer, 
was last found in these pages in the sum- 
mer of 1987, when he wrote two articles 
for THe Forum on “The Sad State of 
Publishing.” 

WILSON CHAMBERLAIN is an American 
journalist who has spent much time 
abroad, particularly in Paris, and whose 
career has embraced both newspaper and 
free-lance writing. 

SVEN NILSON is a native of Sweden who 
was educated in this country and subse- 
quently taught at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Oregon. At present he 
lives in Hartford, Connecticut, and is de- 
voting himself to writing. 


LOVELINESS 


Twenty-two square miles of 
landlocked bay around which 
crescent-shaped San Diego lies 
. afford just one more notable 
asset to this lovely Southern 
California community where a per- 
ennial balmy climate coaxes sub- 
tropical blooms in anybody's garden 
the whole year through. 
Come and enjoy San Diego, 
where ...' ‘California began and 
Mexico begins”. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address ... Room 304 
San Diego-California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


A Poet’s Life: 


SEVENTY YEARS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


By 
HARRIET MONROE 


A lively and provocative record of 

a remarkable career: the memoirs 

of the woman who, more than any 

other one person, fostered and 

guided the New Poetry in America. 
$5.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


INDEX 


The index to Volume 98 of 
the FORUM and Century is 
now ready. Copies will be _ 
to subscribers, upon request only, 
without charge. A postcard will 
suffice. 

FORUM and Century 

570 Lexington Avenue 

New York 





THE RECORD REVIEW 
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PURCELL. English Music Society, 
vol. I. Isolde Menges & William Prim- 
rose, violins; Ambrose Gauntlett, viola 
da gamba; Bernard Richards, cello; John 
Ticehurst, harpsichord; Keith Faulkner, 
baritone; the International String Quartet 
(Columbia set 315; 3 10” & 5 12” records, 
$14.50). 

MOZART: SYMPHONY No. 40 
IN G MrNorR. Sir Thomas Beecham 
& the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Columbia set 316; 3 records, $5.00). 

BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 
1 uN C MaJon. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting 
(Victor M, AM 409; 4 records, $8.00). 

MOZART: CONCERTO IN D 
MINe@R FOR PIANO AND OR- 
CHESTRA. Bruno Walter & the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor M, AM 
420; 4 records, $6.50). 

BRAHMS: Trio IN A MINOR, 
@p. 14. Ralph McLane, clarinet; 
Sterling Hunkins, cello; Milton Kay, piano 
(Musicraft album 15; 3 records, $5.00). 

SANDBURG: From ‘°THE 
AMERICAN SONGBAG.” Carl Sand- 
burg, accompanying himself on the guitar 
(Musicraft album 11;4 10” records, $4.50). 


Teves to Mr. Alec Robertson, 
the author of a learned brochure accom- 
panying the Purcell records, England’s 
greatest composer lacks the homage which 
is his rightful due. The greater portion of 
his music has been neglected, and has with- 
ered among the dust of the archives in 
English libraries. Columbia, however, has 
been revivifying his compositions and 
placing them before the public. This al- 
bum contains nine four-part fantasias, 
one five- one five-part fantasia on one note, the fantasia on one note, the 
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COMPOSERS 
IN AMERICA 


A complete record of the major works 
of 200 serious composers living in 
America, from 1912 to 1937; date of 
composition, publisher, where pre- 
sented, which were recorded, which 
broadcast, etc., with complete bio- 
graphica! data. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


“golden” sonata, three songs, and two 
catches. 

The effort expended in recording this 
music should be well compensated for by 
the gratitude of those who like Purcell’s 
works and of those who have not had the 
opportunity of making their acquaintance. 
Many passages indicate his advancement 
over his times, as his music foreshadows 
much of Bach’s style and Handel’s idiom. 
The fantasias, free developments in fugal 
form, spin polyphonic and homophonic 
webs around simple themes. Neither dar- 
ing nor new departures in form, the so- 
nata and the songs are nevertheless im- 
pressive. The catches are lusty tavern 
tunes, sung by the common people. Here, 
then, is an indication of Purcell’s varied 
talents. Although the recording is quite 
excellent, the performances good, and 
much of the music enjoyable, I cannot 
share Mr. Robertson’s sycophantic de- 
votion for Purcell. 


WY aurer and Toscanini have repu- 
tations for their Mozart. So has Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Yet even his reputa- 
tion scarcely can account for his new 
recorded version of the G-minor sym- 
phony. Whether it may be because of the 
brilliance of his orchestra, his conducting, 
or Columbia’s recording work or of all 
three factors combined, this set makes all 
previous versions obsolete. Mozart’s music 
is completely Anglicized. It is clear, 
deliberate, and vigorous — and tinged, 
still, with the touching qualities inherent 
in its materials and its working out. 
Smoothly are the parts blended; Sir 
Thomas is a stickler for detail. His beauti- 
ful phrasing makes the music breathe. 
Presumably beneath their outward aloof- 
ness, the English experience the true 
emotions — or so it would seem after 
hearing this performance of the G-minor 


Overss. | symphony. 


Wurm Ormandy took over the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, he started with a 
handicap; he had been preceded by Sto- 
kowski. But this new version of Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony is the latest indica- 
tion on records that Ormandy belongs 
to the first-line conductors. If his con- 
ception of this symphony is too theatri- 
cal, too egotistical, and lacking in the 
humility forced on us by Beethoven, the 
performance so sparkles that doubtless 
Beethoven could overlook Ormandy’s ir- 
reverent tempos and showmanship. Also 
Beethoven would be forced to admit that 
few orchestras could give his music such 
life, such singing tone, and such sensuous 
appeal. As for Victor’s contribution to the 
piece, it is noble, except for the recording 
of the very quiet marking out of the 
rhythmic figure by the t* -vani in the slow 


movement. 


A raw years ago Victor released , 
recording of the Mozart concerto, with 
Edwin Fisher as soloist, accompanied by 
the London Philharmonic Orchesty 
Since this set still sounds fresh and bgj. 
liant, one may ask why Victor decide 
to compete with its own product. Ty 

new Walter performance is more romant, 
than the Fisher. His Vienna Philharmog 
Orchestra, of which he is also the condy. 
tor in this recording, is a better, mon 
resonant band. Its quality of tone lh, 
sizes the lower frequencies, to beliey 
the records, with the result that it sug. 
gests often a tepid liquidness. In addition, 
Walter’s treatment of the music is rathe 
broad for its character. Sometimes a lack 
of precision is noticeable between th 
piano and the orchestra, which circum. 
stance is a natural result when the soloist 
is also the conductor. Despite its short. 
comings, this interpretation is appealing 
A question arises, then, as to which of ty 
fine recordings is to be chosen. Should yu 
prefer a crystal, well-articulated perfom. 
ance of Mozart, as I do, choose Fisher. 
should you want a romantic, poetic, oftes 
sentimental Mozart, select Walter. 


Pun Ha detested Brahms's 
music almost until the critic’s death. Pfhis 
abhorrence, which extended particularly 
to Brahms’s orchestral music, also m 
cluded Brahms’s chamber music, I respect 
Hale’s judgment that much less. The 
clarinet trio, a late work, is Brahms 
his best. It contains all the comy 
inventiveness, impetuosity, and t 
ness to excess — but to a wholly ingrata 
ing excess. The performance by the 
men concerned satisfies all the desid "4 
for Brahms’s music save one. While! 
playing is vital, rhythmical, pul 
and imaginative, the tone of Mr. & 
Lane’s clarinet is too austere and cal 
to harmonize with Messrs. Hunkins’ 
Kay’s soft, velvety richness. 


Tuz eight songs from “The At 
can Songbag,”’ a collection of folklore, co» 
tain enough variety to cut a cross secti 
of several emotions of our people. 5 
of the songs are pleasing; others are ¢ 
Those which are dull may be s0 ¢ 
because of Sandburg’s uninspiring m 
of presentation. He purported to recreal 
the songs as the “folk” sing them. Int 
effort he has failed, for the interpre ' 
are too consciously studied. It is obvi 
that they have been prepared for perie 
ance and not sung spontaneously. 
this, however, does not detract from t 
enjoyment of listening to the rec 
“The Gallows Song” and “The He 
Named Bill” belong in every record ¢ 
lection. Apart from some needle scrat 
the records are well made. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEP 
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t. ; GERMANY 
man for YOUR HEART 


Thermal springs for bathing 
... healthful mineral waters 
for drinking . . . latest ap- 
paratus for diagnosis, pre- 
vention and research... a 
staff of world-famous special- 
ists . . . gay amusements, 
sports, and beautiful scenery 
for mental relaxation. Litera- 
ture from travel bureaus or 
GERMAN RAILROADS INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE, 665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“One rests from the year at Bad Nauheim 
as one rests from the day at night 
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© Turn romantic pages of history in Germany. The time-mellowed ruins 
of ancient castles, the tomb of Charlemagne, medieval cities, the 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals of Cologne, Freiburg, Worms 
and Speyer, and Frederick the Great's palace of Sanssouci ... these 
and many others ... what glories of the past they echo!... While 
operas and festivals evidence in word and music the undying 
genius of Goethe, Wagner, Beethoven and Bach. 


But the world marches on in Germany, also . . . Here you will find 
20th Century progress. Or all modern sports. Then, too, there are 
great cities like Berlin, with their gay night life, splendid theatres, 
hotels and restaurants . . . And centers of culture, art and merry- 
making like Munich, Dresden, Nurnberg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bay- 
reuth, Weimar—all with a connotation of their own. 


As for scenery: the Bavarian Alps, the Black Forest, Harz and 
Thuringia ... the castles and vineyards of the Rhine, the lovely 


sweep of sea and sky along the Baltic and North Sea. And the 
22 miles of wooded bridle paths, boating and charm of Germany's famous health resorts. 
oa, a py Ge sae, hese . oer 
a ee All this you can enjoy, and more... in perfect comfort . . . good 
STOP-OVER IN THE POCONOS living at moderate prices, still further reduced by the use of 
Chicago Friday 8 p.m., Buffalo Saturday 9:45 pity 


e Pocon: : of golf i i 
trom wea oem er sand of oot registered Travel Marks. And the German Railroads grant you 


Sunday for outdoor fun. Rested and refreshed 


lie ready (oc work in New York — only 3 houre eway! 60% reduction of rail fares. Begin planning your trip today. 


FREE BOOKLET — Golf at Pocono Manor 
Address Herman V 


. Yeager, General Manager, CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 12 
Pocono Manor, 


POCONO MANOR GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


Top ey Pennsylvania 665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NY, OFFICE: 592 FIFTH AVE. * VAN. 3-7200 | 














THE “CUSTOMERS’ 
ALWAYS WRITE 


Or almost always, judging 
by the fan mail we receive. 


Letters of friendly thanks, like 


this one: 


“I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express gratitude for 
the courteous attention and 
splendid service we received 
in every way during our stay. 
We especially appreciated 
the delightful music and 


entertainment provided.” 


A visit here will put you, 


too, in the “write” frame of 
mind. Concerts, dances and 


varied amusement. Superb 
food. Long Ocean Decks. On 
the Boardwalk. Health baths. 
Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY ae ; 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Play and scenario departments. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., General Electric 
Building. 570 Lexington ‘Avenue, New York City 


WANT TE D Authors’ ore’ Manuscripts 


manuscripts to 


AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








yay es Send 
REVEL SYNDICATE, “41 W. 45 St., N.Y. C. 





OAWUIET TOURS ise fascinating land. 
partial coun- 
real pleasure. Also tours 
to Santon, 


Ask for FREE lavishly illustr. bro- 
chures. Teurists, 175-5th 
Ave., New York. 


 SOMET: 


OuR Lyric NATURALISTS 

“Naturally the language of science 
doesn’t adapt itself readily to ordinary 
conversation or inspire poets. Ladybug, 
ladybug, fly away home would be difficult 
if one were compelled to address this little 
spotted beetle as Coccinella dipunctata, 
Coccinella dipunctata. — Herbert B. Nich- 


OUR ROSTRUM 


These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in Tue Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 





















Feat 
Coccinella, coccinella, tion 
Whether red, or black, or yella, 
With elytra double spotted, 
Or, perhaps, just single dotted, 
Don’t you hear me tell you, Stop it! 
When I speak you'd better ’op it; 
For the only thing that matters 
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ols in 
February Forum. 


Dear Professor Herbert Nichols 
How your Forum paper tickles; 


Scientific Nomenclature 


Shocks your high poetic nature. 


I heard today a childish voice 


Would sure have made your heart rejoice; 


I saw her sitting on the sod 
Just trilling to a hexapod. 


Coccinella, coccinella, 


You are such a careless fella; 


Should you not be home returning; 
Don’t you know the place is burning? 


Coccinella, coccinella, 


Leave your stalk of blue prunella; 


Never mind the juicy aphis, 
Though seductive as Priapis. 





Do You Know 


when to say ‘“‘intro- 
duce’’? 

when to say. “‘pre- 
sent’’? 

how to become a 
writer? 

when to use “‘would’”’ 
and ‘‘should’’? 

how to increase your 
vocabulary? 

how to tella ag 
how to clinch that 
deal? 

how to find just the 
right word? 

how to stop stutter- 
ing? 

how to overcome a 
lisp? 

how to fight timidity? 
how to gain friends? 
the art of being a 
secretary? 


“Does Science Make 


Is those helpless dipunctatas. on 

Coccinella, Coccinella — 

So — ad lib — it’s easy, fella. 
Maynarp D. Fotuy 


Sense?” 


Dunedin, Fla. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
To the Editor: 

I have read the anonymous artide, 
“Servants Are Humans” [March “= 
and enjoyed every line of it. . 

. The State will have to step i 
and regulate the hours and set mimimum 
wages. .. . Living conditions . . . cm 
only be remedied through trade union 
organization. I . . . cannot place much 
hope in the education of the household 
employer. .. . 
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Rosse ScHNBEIDERMAN 
Albany, N. Y. 


FESFERE 


NEW EASY WA 
to SPEAK and WRITE 
FLAWLESS ENGLISH 


Are you sure of your English when you speak aad 
write or are you afraid of making mistakes that git 
people a poor impression of you? 


Here’s a new easy way to speak and write faultless En 
you can learn in just a few minutes a day! It makes no 

how much or how little schooling you've had — you 

learn to improve speech and writing from the famous 

tors to ‘Better English," including Dale Carnegie, 
Wright, Gorham Munson, A. A. Roback and others 
prominent. 


This brand new magazine tells you once each month what 
and what mistakes to avoid. Successful men and women 

the secrets of talking and writing that bring rich rewards. 
how YOU can use language to GET AT YOU W. 


OUT OF LIFE’ 
MONEY BACK 


Coupon below brings you “Better English” for six months. i 
not entirely and enthusiastically satisfied with first issue, # 
will send your money back immediately! 


peaeeesseqsssssossssossossssore 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


Send this coupon with $1.00 bill (or check or money 
order) for 6 issues of “Better English.” When you 
receive the first issue, IF NOT ENTIRELY SATIS 
FIED we will gladly ‘refund your dollar! Please write 
name and address clearly in margin, 


BETTER ENGLISH, Dept. F. 
152 West 42nd Street New York 
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Featured every month in 32 or more publica- Hotels — Resorts and Travel. For complete 
tions. Approximately One Million circulation, 3 aia ciitecaiaicamsaiania Manian itt data — or rates in our department write to 
THE WHERE-TO-.GO B BUREAU, inc, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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“TRAVEL 


A New Travel World 


Gapoled . uncrowded. . . uncom- 
poo! |Explore this wild, wesbel Island 
dmajestic forests and fjords —quaint, 
difside fishing villages. Sail, canoe, 
jaygolf—and cast for ‘*4.0-pounders”’ 
insalmon rivers, lakes, streams. 
Yodern camps, hotels, at low rates. 
Write for free booklet “* Come to New- 


igndland © to Newfoundland Informa- 
im Bureau, Dept. F620 Fifth Avenue, 


VERMONT 


THOSE GORGEOUS 
GREEN MOUNTAINS |$ 


Gf for new, handsomely-illus- 
trated free booklet," Unspoil- 
ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- 
view of your 1938 vacation-tour. 
Scores of eye-filling scenes such 
as greet you at every turn of the 
road in this land of mountains, 
lakes and valleys, gorgeous green- 
ery and famous hospitality. Varied 


TRAVEL 


11-12} Days - “135 up 


««. in ocean liner comfort! Land of 
mystery - The Golden North and — French 
Canada, beautiful —on CLARKE luxury 


cruises from Montreal. Ask your Travel Agent or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. Jiro 


@ through ‘‘Unspoiled Europe."’ Small groups Al 
for students and teachers in company of 

TF European stadents. See mach more and N 
spend mach less. 10 wk. all-inc. trips inc. 
steamer from $298. General and specialized 0 

Ri available. Write for free booklet W. E 


NEW YORK 


Supreme 
in the arts of hospitality 
and entertainment 


WALDOBF-ASTORIA 








le York. N Y., or Newfoundland country fun for all the family |"~S!TA, 11 West 42nd St. (at Sth Ave.), N.Y. 
farist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, — described in this free book. Our advertisers waste n no money in pr esenting Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 
i dland, er an travel agenc, Write VERMONT PUBLIC- |their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
rticle, JB afundland, or any ss ITY SERVICE, 2% STATE |Ahoays advertise as widely as you are able. New York 
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@ Land of cool nights, sunny 
ahilarating days. A new un- 
spoiled vacation state of moun- 
tains, ocean beaches, forests, 
lakes, streams. Send for free 
28-page booklet. Oregon State 
Highway Commission, Travel 
Dept. Room 72, Salem, Oregon. 
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Back to The Cavalier at Old 
Virginia's famous beach. Where 
sand, and sun, and pine forest, 
and the rolling Atlantic com- 
bine to make the unforgettable 
vacation haven. 


A stately fireproof hotel set 
amid luxuriant gardens, right 


on the ocean and offering every facility for play. 
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$1,000 Prize 
Poetry Contest 


Can a Poet Save Our Democracy? 


Tuer Forum has organized a prize competition for 
the most compelling poems challenging the American 
people to be alert to their liberties. 

A total of $1,000 will be awarded in prizes. 

This nation won an independent existence not by 
some process of abstract thought but because her 
men and women burned for liberty. And now the 
terrifying complications of a machine civilization 
have bred new forces which threaten the kind of 
government we call democracy and, with it, our 
hard-won and long-cherished freedom. Where are 
the poets who can reawaken our love of liberty. 

In relating this poetry competition to the major 
world issues of the day, the Editors are not seeking 
to offer a theme but merely to strike a keynote. 
They hope that many leading American poets will 
be moved to enter the competition, which has been 
divided into groups, with prizes for each, as 
follows: 


C—Secondary- 
School Students 
ist Prize $100 
2nd Prize $ 60 
3rd Prize $ 40 


A—General 
Public 
1st Prize $300 
2nd Prize $150 
3rd Prize $ 50 


B—College 
Undergraduates 
Ist Prize $150 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $ 50 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE FELLOWSHIP 
The Olivet Writers’ Conference, of Olivet College, 
Michigan, offers a fellowship for 1939, covering all costs 
of the Conference, to the prize-winning contestant who, 
in the opinion of the Conference admissions committee, 
seems most likely to benefit by attendance at the Con- 
ference. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES 


A copy of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” edited 
by Clement Wood, will be awarded to each of the 50 
contestants who seem most likely to profit by it. 


JUDGES 
PadraicColum William Allan Neilson Carl Van Doren 


Instructions:—No poem is to exceed 40 lines in length. Manuscripts 
must be addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor; Taz Forum; 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue; New York City; and must be mailed before midnight of 
June 30, 1938. Under no circumstances will any manuscript be returned or 
its receipt acknowledged. Manuscripts must be clearly marked with the 


name and address of the contestant and with the group letter (A, B, or 
C) of the class in which the poem is being entered. Contestants in class 
B or C must state name of college or school attended. In order to qualify 
for a prize, the contestant must accompany bis submission with 
a remittance of 25 cents in stamps. 


Comments 


Dear Mr. Leach, 

Thank you for telling me about the prizes offered by Tue Forvy 
for contests on poems for free institutions. Most popular movements 
have been accompanied by such things, and a great deal of their sue. 
cess has been due to the music to which they are set. It is hard to 
tell beforehand what will catch the popular ear, but I wish yoy 
all success in these prizes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. Lawrence Lowet 
171 Marlborough Street 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Leach, 

The future of America is bound up with the success of our demo. 
cratic institutions. Your contest presented at this time is most for. 
tunate for it will not only encourage thousands of our good citizens 
to enter the contest, but it will also awaken a Jarger public interest, 
I wish you complete success in your most worthy enterprise. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. Fartey 
Office of the Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 







Dear Dr. Leach, 

We need to revive the sentiment and devotion to our institutions 
which have been so effective in bringing us along our national course 
thus far. To be successful, democracy must enlist the majority of the 
people in its support. This calls for the revival of sentiment, loyalty 
and a consciousness of our interwoven responsibilities as individual 
citizens and as a Nation. 

Very sincerely, 
Dantet C. Ropar 
The Secretary of Commerce 
Washington 


My dear Dr. Leach, 

I am just in receipt of your letter of February eighteenth, from 
which I have taken note that the Forum is about to sponsor a na- 
tion-wide poetry contest inviting the submission of poems on the 
theme ‘‘American Passion for Free Institutions." 

The plan seems a most interesting one and I hope will inspire the 
creation of many stirring poems. 

With best wishes for full measure of success, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hersert H. Lenman 
State of New York Executive Chamber 
Albany, New York 


Henry G. Lzacn, Esg., 
Every good wish for your poetry contest. I think it is an excellent 
idea and I hope it will have an effect. 
Yours sincerely, 
Van Wyck Brooxs 
Westport, Connecticut 


Dear Mr. Leach, 

In this day of bewilderment and pessimism, effective measures for 
the reinforcement of American devotion to democracy are not only 
desirable but necessary. I believe the Forum's search for stirring 
poetic statements of that devotion is a highly commendable under- 
taking, and you have my heartiest wishes for its success. 

Sincerely, 
Franx Murpsy 
Executive Office 
Lansing, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Leach, 
I think you have a grand idea in the contest Tae Forum is # 
sponsor and hope it works out successfully. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Evganor Roosevelt 
The White House 
Washington 
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